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Which do you want 


us to deliver... Statistics or Customers? 


We’re good at both, but confidentially we’re better at bring- 
ing home the bacon. Not long ago a perfume manufacturer 
stacked us up against some pretty tough going. After study- 
ing the statistics and getting nowhere, he decided to test his 
copy in REDBOOK and a big circulation woman’s magazine. 

He dropped in a keyed offer in small type. But it wasn’t 
for free—the gals had to come up with 10¢. The cost per 
inquiry of the other magazine was 26% higher than that of 
REDBOOK. All of this despite the fact that, at the time the 
returns were counted, the other magazine had had five days’ 
more exposure to its readers than REDBOOK. 

This could probably happen to any good magazine, but 
there’s a reason why it keeps happening to. REDBOOK—the 


1,969,000 
af Total circulation 
4 

o 1948 and Ist 


quarter of 


1949 


REDBOOK readers are excited about fashion, home furnish- 
ing and personal appearance. They have: 

Two million families to feed 

Two million homes to beautify 

Four million ears to dab with perfume 


young people who are buying REDBOOK in ever-increasing 
numbers, do so because they want to read it! 
And because we’re so sure that they’re giving it a careful 
reading, we want advertisers to give us the inquiry test. 
In the first nine months of 1948 a drug advertiser saw 
enough of REDBOOK performance to pit us against a big cir- 
culation woman’s magazine and another general monthly. 
He wanted to know the answer on the basis of pulling 
power per 100,000 circulation. REDBOOK out-pulled the 
woman’s magazine by 21% and the other monthly by 46%. 
If inquiries mean anything to you, why don’t you use a 
magazine like REDBOOK whose newsstand sales are on the 
up-grade—and whose total circulation is at an all-time high? 


Newsstand 


910,000 circulation 1948 
2 and Ist quarter of 
C4 1949 


Four million legs to fill your hosiery 

Four million feet to grace with your shoes 
As usual, we can dig up the statistics if you want them, but 
we're positive that we can deliver the customers that will 
help you hang up sales records. 


REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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In two blocks of Cedar Avenue in Philadelphia, 132 of 146 families 
tread The Bulletin. That’s a specific example of how this newspaper 
stands in one neighborhood of homes. In the whole city of homes, 
the picture is the same: more than four out of five families are 
readers of The Bulletin. 


Please keep in mind we’re talking about the nation’s third largest 
market. And that the way to go home in this market is with 
your advertising in The Bulletin. 

This great newspaper reaches Philadelphians when they’re at home 
and making up their minds about their buying. It goes home, stays 
home, is read by the entire family—evenings and Sundays. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: Philadelphia, Filbert & Juniper Streets. ~~ York, 285 Madison Avenue. 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 


National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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The Journal-American 
sells more newspapers 
in New York’s 8 best 
suburban counties than 
all other metropolitan 


evening papers combined 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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IN NEW YORK’S 
TOP-BRACKET SUBURBS 


F it’s quality as well as quantity circulation 

you're after, here’s a striking example 

of how the Journal-American reaches New 
York's rich suburban communities. 


Take the 8 best of the 20 suburban counties 
in New York's A.B.C. 50-mile suburban 
zone. They are closest to the metropolitan 
area . . . first in buying potential, in 
population, in retail sales and income tax 
returns. Included in the group is the world’s 
wealthiest suburban community — West- 
chester County! 


Here's a sales-rich market of home-owning, 
high-income families — one in which the 
Journal-American is by far the most widely 
sold metropolitan evening newspaper... 
more than all other evening papers combined. 


Leadership in these “blue chip” counties plus 
overwhelming leadership in total circulation 
— virtually two to one over the second 
evening paper — is solid evidence that the 
Journal-American combines quality with 
quantity coverage in the world’s most sales- 
rewarding market. 


your story strikes Home 700,000 times a Day IN THE 


NEW YORK 
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; SELLING 
IDEA: 


When supplies run low, 


transparent VUEPAK says rebuy... 
bandages, blades, tissues, what have YOU? 


Packing convenience items in rigid transparent . 
boxes of Vuepak... to remind customers visually 
it is time to buy more when their supplies run 
low ...is an idea some enterprising manufac- 
turer is going to use to speed sales. 


Devices for reminding customers to repur- 


chase are proven tools in smart merchandising. 
And what reminder could be more forceful 
than a package whose transparency shows its 
diminishing supplies right on the customer’s 
shelf... right before his eyes? 


Remember: Vuepak readily combines with 


paper, metal, foils, and other packaging 
materials. It is produced in fast, automatic 
fabricating machines at low cost. It is sturdy, 
dimensionally stable. And Vuepak can be heat- 
formed, creased, printed or embossed. 


Agency men, sales managers, sales promotion 


experts, call on leading box suppliers for full 
Vuepak information; or fill in the coupon below. 


Vuepak : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Div. 
Dept. SMP 16, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your illustrated booklet “ Package 
in Plastics” 0 

Please send me information on Vuepak for () 
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Time Saving Summary 
of Washington Market Data... Free 


wir up-to-date news of the Washington, tions, collected from authoritative government 
. ° . 

D. C. market? Get your copy of Washing- and private sources. 

sg Facts a Figures, published quarterly by A request on your business letterhead to either 

Se Star. F repared by The Star's Business of The Star’s national representatives will put you 

‘ditor, the publication presents data of interest on the mailing list. Please address Dept. SM. 


to advertisers and agencies. Articles in the issue 


for the first quarter of 1949 cover government e 
and private payrolls (“new all-time February The Washington Star 


high”), department store sales (“up 1% for Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
quarter, despite Easter lag”), bank loans (“loans, tha de 
- i os Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 
deposits, assets top 1948 marks”), and many NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
‘i Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, 
other facets of business and governmental opera- American Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES 
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STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
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In Chicago, LIFE is the weekly drawing In Cleveland, LIFE is the event which 

which attracts a weekly audience large card for enough people to fill Soldier’s draws a bigger crowd every week than the 

enough to fill Radio City Music Hall 395 Field every night of the week (and two crowd that watched Cleveland’s greatest 

times. (There are 2.452.440 LIFE readers afternoons). (There are 960,250 LIFE sports event—the World Series of 1948. 
in New Yerk.) readers in Chicago.) (279,210 LIFE readers in Cleveland.) 


LOCAL IMPACT 


LIFE reaches into every market in America... 

It exerts an influence as local as the shopping trattic on Main 
Street... 

It binds these local markets together with the largest national 
audience ever known. 

It offers business an opportunity to sell goods that is unique in 
American advertising—an opportunity in a single medium to reach 
one-fifth of the nation each week! 
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In Denver, LIFE, each week, is a reading experience for more in Los Angeles, LIFE is the spectacle that draws a weekly audi- 
people than borrow books from the public library over the course ence greater than all the people who saw the Tournament of 
of a year. (Denver has 98.010 LIFE readers.) Roses in the past ten years. (936,880 LIFE readers.) 
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SALES MANAGERS, ARISE! 


Here in New York City a pert red head has walked off 
with one of the plums of the retail automobile business and 
is making a man-size salary for being smarter than a mere 
man. She’s Helene Hoffman, mother of a college fresh- 


man, and she wears perfume while she works, subtle, 
heady stuff. 


The New York Times put us onto Miss Hoffman (in 
private life Mrs. Albert Thermack) by running her pic- 
ture and several hundred words of slightly dumbfounded 
copy about her appointment as sales manager for Ralph 
Horgan, Inc., one of New York City’s largest Ford 
agencies. The Times quoted the company (and we quote 
The Times's quote) as saying that Miss H. “is the first 
and thus far the only woman to attain such an executive 
position in the automobile industry of New York.” Clear- 
ly, newspapers all over the world are being set back on 
their heels by the news. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
gave the story first page position (Miss H. modestly says 
it’s only because she hails from St. Lou) and as far away 
as London, The Daily Telegraph picked up the story. 


In an awed state we trekked up to Broadway and inter- 
viewed Miss Hoffman, who seemed almost as nervous as 
we were. “Why shouldn’t a woman have a $17,000 sales 
manager's job?” she barked at us. We told her we couldn’t 
think of a reason at the moment and she subsided after she 
had talked to a dealer in Rio, long distance. 


“T came to Horgan,” she began, “in 1939. I wasn’t 
selling then, however. I was a stenographer and I got $25 
a week.” At this moment one of the salesmen brought in 
a poster, advertising the British Ford trucks, he had de- 
signed. “Swell,” said Miss H. “Put it in the window, Al, 
and keep dreaming ’em up.” 


The salesman went out looking like he’d been holding 
hands with Hedy Lamarr. 


“How,” we asked, refusing to let ourselves get be- 


witched, “did you ever get to this lofty place in life from 
such a low beginning?” 


“I'd always wanted to try my hand at sales. And when 
the war came along and Ralph Horgan disappeared into 
the Marines as a major and most of the salesmen went off 
to the Services, I just assumed things by default.” 


By this time she had shown that she was capable of a 
more involved turn of mind than is required to whip up 
an invoice. Already she was managing the Make Ready 
Department, seeing to it that all cars were delivered with 
bright work gleaming, windows shining. And she was 
cracking a whip over the mechanics, too. (They loved it.) 


“I admit that I almost had hysterics when I saw that 
huge empty showroom. No cars were being made, you 
know. And Ralph had simply patted my shoulder as he 
disappeared out the door en route to war. All he said was 
‘Keep it running, Helene.’ ” 


Like most automobile dealers during the war, Miss 
Hoffman found that her bread and butter lay in used cars, 
But how to get them? She solved the problem by digging 
up a list of Horgan’s customers for the 10 preceding 
years and began to bombard them with direct mail pieces 
and personal letters, calling their attention to the fact that 
with gas rationing their cars were practically useless but 
that defense workers needed cars. She always added the 
clincher that there would be a pocketful of gold in ex- 
change for the old wagon. 


Since she was practically running the place single- 
handed, she often had to take one of the older used cars, 
rigged up with a towing cable, out to pick up a recent 
acquisition. A lot of the cars she bought were in dead 
storage and had to be dragged back to the shop. “Many 
was the time,” she said with a sigh of reminiscence, “when 
the poor old tow car broke down and I was stranded 
with both buses.” 


ce | 
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DELIVERY IS ALL . . . you can see of that sign. But the 
word tells Helene Hoffman's story: She delivered while her 
boss was overseas, got sales manager's job for her work. 


After that happened several times she went down to the 
mechanics and got them to give her a booster course in 
their trade. She broke down on the road several times 
after that. But she never had to call for help. Just rolled 
up her sleeves and did the repairs on the spot. 


Today she delivers each new car to its owner as if he 
were a woman—which “he” often is. You won’t find a 
flick of lint on the floor of a new Ford leaving the Horgan 
showroom. Miss Hoffman inspects each one. When she 
gets a woman customer she stresses the ease of the new 
Ford’s handling, its smart colors, the effortless way the 
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““There’s one short paragraph I wish could be displayed in letters a foot high 


in the halls of Congress,” says one corporation President 


Memo to a Business Statesman: 


ie those “after-hours” when you let your mind 
speculate on the meaning of what you are doing; 
... when you try to see whole the functioning of your 


own business, your industry, and the society of which 
they are parts; 


... then is the time we think you might like to read 

the wise and witty booklet shown above. 
It contains an address recently presented to members 
of the faculty and students at Cornell University, by 
James Webb Young, Senior Consultant of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Some business leaders who 
have seen it say it is perhaps the most penetrating 
analysis yet made of the significance of advertising 
in our high-technology society . . . 
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e of what its role is in keeping this society both dynamic 
and stable... 

e of the inescapable new areas of responsibility which 
business has assumed in sustaining our present 
“Incentive Society’’. . . 


e and of the possibilities, under business leadership, of 
using advertising to help solve some of the pressing 
problems of mankind. 


This is a booklet not of cold facts, but of insight and 
of foresight. Title: ‘“Some Advertising Responsibilities 
in a Dynamic Society.”” May we send you a copy? 
Write to J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Twenty-two other fully 
staffed offices in strategic cities around the world. 
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windows and doors open. She sells as if the buyers’ market 
was a reality, despite the fact that she has a waiting list, 
with deposits, for 400 new Fords. 


And, being a woman, she never underestimates the 

. “ ” — ae 
power of her fellow women. “Women,” she says, “are 
undoubtedly responsible for most automobile purchases. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Not long ago a young San Francisco statistician, 
Charlie Quimby, who works in the export department of 
Golden State Company, Ltd., found himself looking hard 
at an oddly addressed letter. It read: “Golden State 
Company, Ltd., San Francisco, Los Angeles, U.S.A., 
Keep Tightly Covered In Cool Dry Place.” The appeal 
that followed the salutation brought a lump into Charlie’s 
throat. The writer of the letter was hungry. His wife was 
hungry. Worse, his children were hungry. The man was 
begging for a little dry milk powder, or some of the other 
products that Golden State makes and exports, to give to 
his undernourished family. 


If this had been just one such appeal there mightn’t 
have been any problem. The company would have proved 
it had a heart; or Charlie would have dived into his 
pocket and come up with the price of a case of something 
sustaining for the youngsters in hard-pressed Italy. But 
letters like this kept coming in from war-blighted individ- 
uals and families in Germany, Italy, France—desperate 
men and women who had copied the labels on packages 
distributed by CARE and other agencies, and taken a 
chance on writing to the companies for donations of food. 
It was not possible to send free goods to all those who 
wrote, nor was it advisable. 


The story of 
Advertising 
in the 


Newark, 


But Charlie Quimby, who was given the job of answer- 
ing the letters, couldn’t see himself just saying “No.” He'd 
be an unusual American if he could: It doesn’t seem to be 
in the nature of the breed to turn down anyone who js 
hungry enough to say so, even a former enemy. So he 
mulled it over and came up with an idea. And the idea 
has developed so that the young statistician is practically 
running a little ERP of his own. 


He answered the letters of everyone who wrote to 
Golden State Company asking for food, suggesting that 
they send handwork and set a value on each object sent. 
He would then arrange, he said, the means of exchanging 
the objects for food. Before long a flock of wood carvings, 
crocheted pieces, decorative silhouettes and all manner of 
art craft objects started to arrive. 


Charlie held an exhibit, rounded up his friends, acquain- 
tances and friends of the company and set them all to 
work selling the pieces at the prices set by their makers. 
With the money thus collected, the group (for it has now 
become one) buy powdered whole milk, cheeses, evaporated 
milk and tinned butter which they send abroad to the war 
victims who responded with their handiwork. 


So far, 38 families in Germany, France and Italy have 
been assisted in this way to exchange their goods for 
American food. The people concerned are writing heart- 
warming letters thanking the young man and his friends, 
not only for the food, but for making it possible for them 
to pay in some way for what is sent them. They say it is 
giving them moral rehabilitation—something charity 
never would have done. And Charlie himself feels a lot 
better now when one of those oddly-addressed letters with 
a foreign stamp is laid on his desk. , 


Newark News 


10% 


New Jersey field: 


Media Records 1948 
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HOME PLANNING 


S.F.H.P.S. Success story! 


A crowd was slowly working its way through 
the rooms of the model farm home, installed by 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, furnished from store stocks. 

In the recently opened SuccEssFUL FARMING 
Home Planning Service, the girl in charge and 
her assistant for the day were busy as bird dogs... 
matching materials, checking colors and catalogs. 

The store’s general manager noticed an elderly 
couple, uncertain and hesitant, who seemed to be 
elbowed away from the Planning Service desk... 
He introduced himself. ‘““The girls have their 
hands full this afternoon. Anything I can do?” 

Well, they didn’t know... 
wallpaper and curtains, and some furniture, but 


Been looking at 


they weren’t sure how anything new would look 

. Seven rooms were a lot to fill. Their son was 
going to keep the old house, they built the new 
one for themselves, on the farm, sixty-five miles 
out from town...Could the store send somebody 
out to suggest furnishings? 

The g.m. offered his own services. The son 
called for him the following Tuesday, drove him 
out. He made two more trips later . . . The order 
totalled $10,300! 


Even manufacturers accustomed to selling 
the farm market in the past, do not realize the 
farm market of the present. A huge segment of 
the national population has had a vast advance 
in income during the last nine years. 


SUCCESSFUL 


In the fifteen Heart states which hold the 
best farms and best farmers... account for the 
majority of US agricultural production 

. the new prosperity is being 


reflected in improved standards 


of living. 
In the first two postwar 
years, the Midwest farmer 
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replenished his plant. Now 
the farm home is being 
rehabilitated on a huge 
scale... by new building, 


7O7AL 0,000 


remodeling, heating systems, bathrooms, new 
furnishings and furniture. 


In the 15 Heart states, SuccEssFUL FARMING 
has approximately a million subscribers, whose 
gross incomes in 1947 and ’48 averaged a round 
$10,000—$4,000 above the national farm average. 
The SF families are one of the best class markets 
in the world today .. . afford a huge volume of 
new business now and in the future to the firms 
which go after their business. But this market is 
thinly coated by general media with national 
circulation, is adequately reached only by 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, which has won and held its 
readership by more than 40 years of service. 

Full facts, any office...SuccEssFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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ATTENTION FOOD ADVERTISERS! 


LOOK — at the Baltimore News-Post's Food Section — featur- 
ing, every Thursday, outstanding food authorities like Ida Bailey 
Allen and Frederick Philip Stieff... it’s first with women in 
Baltimore. 


LOOK — at Baltimore's 343,654 City Zone Families* . . . at the 
News-Post’s coverage — 57.6% or 197,865 of these tamilies, 
(Total Net Paid 228,228). 


LOOK — at the News-Post’s 554,000 lines of general grocery 
lineage in 1948, at the News-Post's gain in retail food lineage 
that topped all other newspapers combined. 


LOOK — at Baltimore's 4,356 food outlets that annually ring 
up 351 million dollars in salest...Then to sell food in this 
profitable Baltimore market .. . 


LOOK TO THE 


Baltimore News-Post 


First in Circulation in the 6th Largest City 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Offices in principal cities: Albany * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * New York © Pittsburgh © San Francisco © Seattle 


*ABC City Zone based on Bureau of Census — 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. {Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1948. 
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~ HIGHWAY DISPLAYS 


...and Add the Impact of Scotchlite* 


If you have a product—or if your client has— which 
needs effective, economical selling on a national or 
a regional basis, you should know— 


National Advertising Company now offers far the 
largest, most efficient organization for erecting and 
maintaining highway displays from coast to coast. 


More than 90,000 highway displays are now selling 
the products of NADCO clients. 


*Reg. Trademark of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


If you add to this impressive, proved power, the 
added impact of “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, you 
have an unbeatable outdoor selling combination at 
extremely low cost . . . a combination that sells 
night and day! 


Get all the details of any type highway display pro- 
gram anywhere in America simply by writing or call- 
ing National Advertising Company, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin (successor to Lee Larson & Company). 


ional Acvertising Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


NAMES THAT GO NATIONAL—Alemite © American Broadcasting Company @ Auto-Lite @ Buick © Burd Piston Rings @ Chevrolet ¢ Chrysler 

Cooper Tire @ Dayton Tires © Devoe & Raynolds Paint © Dodge-Plymouth © Du Pont e Evinrude Motors e¢ Fisk Tires © Ford @ Glidden Paints 

Hudson © International Shoe Company ¢ Kaiser-Frazer ¢ Lincoln-Mercury © Miller Brewing « Mohawk Tires @ Nash @ Oldsmobile ¢ Pennzoil, 

Pepsi-Cola ¢ Philco @ Pontiac © Pyrofax © Quality Bakers of America © Seiberling Tires @ Society Brand Clothes @ Studebaker 
U. S. Tires © Willys-Overland, and other sectional and local advertisers. 
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_ NEWS REEL 


ERIK L. MADSEN 


Joined Lorentzen Hardware Mfg. Corp. in 1940 and 
served most recently as assistant to the president, 
has been named sales manager of the corporation. 


~ 


PAUL WATTS 


Pacific Coast manager since 1947 for Skilsaw, Inc., 
manufacturer of electric and pneumatic tools, he 
has been appointed the general sales manager. 


M, 0. STOCKLAND 


Formerly advertising and sales promotion manager 
for The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., has been ap- 


pointed director of the company's Sales Division. 


T, P. DELAFIELD 
Formerly passenger sales manager of Delta Air 
Lines, Inc., he has been promoted to the line's 
newly created position of general sales manager. 


GEORGE J. LONGUEVILLE 


Joined Underwood Corp. in 1925 as a service rep- 
resentative, is appointed national sales manager 
of the corporation's Accounting Machine Division. 


VERNE A, BELLMAN 
In the marketing operations of General Petroleum 


Corp. for past 16 years, he has been named vice- 
president in charge of marketing and a director. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


H. N. McMenimen, Jr., (left) has been appointed 
manager of distribution sales of the company's Air 
Conditioning Department, and Harry J. Wines 
(right), sales manager of its Automatic Heating Div. 
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MR. JOHN C. WOOD 

President, Brooks Brothers 
President, Better Business Bureau 
of New York City, Inc. 


“In our dual role of manufacturer and retailer 
of men’s clothing and furnishings, we must know 
what is going on in our own industry and in all 
business. This information enables us to plan for the 
future. It is essential, therefore, that our sources of 


Mr. Wood and 32,387 other 
presidents of widely diversified 
businesses (out of a total 
reading audience of 223,641 
business leaders) read The Wall 


information be up-to-date and reliable. That is why 
I look to The Wall Street Journal as an extremely 
useful business publication. I could not afford to 
be without it.” 


nal 


Street Journal every day. These 
are the decision-makers of 
America. If you advertise to 
business you should put 

The Wall Street Journal 

at the top of your list. 


Published at 

44 Broad St., New York 4 
911 Young St., Dallas 2 

415 Bush St., San Francisco 8 
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ste f . « » Dut we do know they’re listening more than ever! 


We thought we knew a great deal about why people listen to the radio. 
From all kinds of statistics we knew that Radio has been the most 


popular influence in American life in the present century. 


But no kind of statistics can ever define the structure of a love affair. 
Any more than they can fully explain why more Americans today are 


more involved with Radio than ever before. 


What, for instance, made the American people add 13 million 


radio sets last year to the 77 million they owned the year before? 


What made them listen to these sets more than the year before 


—for an average of 4 hours and 25 minutes a day? 

And why did they do this extra listening in the face of having many 
more things to do—like reading bigger and fatter newspapers and 
magazines, watching television, having more cars to ride in? 
Whatever the reason, the result is that the network advertiser is 
getting bigger audiences today then ever before, and is getting them 


at less cost—6% less than in 1947. 


And we do know they listen to CBS most! 


Because CBS has the best things to listen to: programs like Lux Theatre. 
Suspense and Godfrey; Jack Benny, My Friend Irma and Amos’n’ Andy; 
and still more to come this fall like Edgar Bergen, Burns and Allen, 


Bing Crosby, Groucho Marx and Red Skelton. 


And also because they can hear CBS better. since it has the most 
powerful and best-balanced facilities in all radio. 
That’s why CBS has the largest audiences, and the highest 


average audience, in all radio. 


That's why CBS delivers these audiences to advertisers today 
at the lowest cost in all radio—and why advertisers sponsor more 


time on CBS than on any other network. 


That’s why in all the latest reports, by every count. both Hooper and 
Nielsen, CBS has the “‘No. 1” position among all networks. 


—for the largest audiences in the world 


DID YOU SAY 
LOOSE-LEAF? 


if Your Binder Problems Involve: 


CATALOGS — THE HEINN Com- 
PANY can equip yours to do a real 
selling job by making it distinctive, 
easy to pick, easy to use, with either 
ring Or post mechanisms, designed to 
your sheet or bulletin specifications. 


SALES MANUALS — THE HEINN 
ComPANY can help keep yours alive 
with a loose-leaf binder which pre- 
serves sheets in their original fresh- 
ness, keeps them from tearing out 
or becoming dog-eared, yet makes it 
easy for obsolete material to be re- 


placed. 


PRICE BOOKS—THE HEINN Com- 
PANY can provide the binder in any 
size ranging from 3” by 5” on up, 
which will enable your salesmen to 
spot correct price information in a 
minimum of time, eliminating con- 
fusion from a most important part 
of their sales presentations, 


PROPOSAL COVERS—THE HEINN 
COMPANY can dress yours in gold 
on the finest leather, gold, silver, or 
vivid colors on smart imitation to 
give your proposal the tone of high- 
est quality, the personality, stability, 
and force inherent in your trade- 
mark, the aura of better business. 


SALESMEN’S EQUIPMENT — THE 
HEINN COMPANY makes SALEs- 
MEN’S BINDERS with capacities rang- 
ing from 1%” to 10”, bound in the 
finest calfskin or top grain cowhide, 
sturdily constructed for rugged field 
use, and as easy to operate as a pock- 
et note-book; SALES-PAcs and Zip- 
PER CASES your salesmen will be 
proud to carry, built with zippers 
that won't tear loose, handles that 
won't pull off, capacity that won't 
crowd material, and top grain leather 
that won't show hard use; PHoTo 
Pac Kits arid E-Z FoLp EASEL 
BINDERS with ACETATE ENVELOPES 
for visual presentations; and CEL- 
LULOID INDEXES in striking colors 
or plain for any loose-leaf binder in 
which material must be classified. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


For Further Information on Heinn products 
write on your company letterhead to THE HEINN 
COMPANY, 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis., and ask for the new HEINN MANUAL 
OF Loosg-Lear BINDERS, a valuable and in- 
teresting pictorial guide you will want to keep 
for reference. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Jack Benny’s toupee is no “top 
secret.” 


“Used-Car Dealer Robbed of 
$550.”—Headline. How would a 
used-car dealer know what consti- 


tutes robbery ? 
. 


Another headline reads: “Morons 
May Wed, Penna. Judge Rules.” 
Why the conditional verb? 


a 
No, Tessie; White Trucks can’t 
use your theme: “White Supremacy.” 


Best anti-war measure I’ve heard 
of is Bruce Barton’s suggestion that 
we pour thousands of Sears-Roebuck 
catalogs into Russia. 


Instant Postum headlines: “Now I 
can sleep.” I would have said: “Now 
I lay me down ... to sleep!” 


. 
If you'd like a neat capsule-history 


of the Pony Express, all on a penny 
postal, you might ask Jmp, First Na- 


tional Bank Building, Howell, 
Michigan. 
= 
In a_ disillusioned moment, my 
Cleveland correspondent reported: 


“Sales relations are much like marital 
relations. You’ve got to really work 
(live) with a person before you know 
him (her). All the pre-job lah-de-dah 
is a lot like courting. Too often, the 
salad is disappointing beneath its 


° ” 
dressing. 
a 


A single obit-column _ recently 
carried the names of three friends in 
the ad-biz: Bill McLain, president of 
a Philadelphia agency; Jay Gove, of 
Loew’s, Inc.; and Jerry Spanier, 
long-time publisher’s rep attached to 
True Story. The nice guys die and 
the stinkers go on forever; or so it 
seems. 


Our Own Perfect Squelch Dep't: 
The late Bill Cameron, a writer of 
parts, was strolling up Philadelphia’s 
Chestnut Street one afternoon with 
another copy-man, on their way home 
from the Ayer shop, when he acci- 
dentally trod upon the heel of a 
woman in front of him. She wheeled 
and stormed: “‘Why don’t you look 
where you’re going, you old fool?” 
Removing his hat, and with a courtly 
bow, Bill said: “Forgive me, Madam. 
I could not miss those feet!” 


Hope Zenith Television likes the 
line I sent Commander McDonald: 
“Your Eye-Cue for Image-Quality.” 


’ John O’Brien says the pressmen’s 
strike which tied up all Washington 
newspapers for 24+ hours awhile back 
taught the editors a lot about what 
readers are interested in. Most of the 
calls that reached the newspaper 


‘switchboards were from readers who 


wanted to know what was happen- 
ing to comic-strip characters. 

Next most frequent queries con- 
cerned the doings of Washington’s 
professional basketball-team and the 
finish-position of certain horses at the 
tracks. Almost no-one asked about 
Russia, the atomic bomb, or the doings 
of Congress. One reader reported that 
he had hardly missed his local paper 
at all. He had bought an out-of-town 
paper. . 


“There is no adequate detense, ex- 
cept stupidity, against the impact of 
I bd ” & ° 
a new idea.’—P. W. Bridgman. 


The advertising and merchandising 
success-story of Cohen, Goldman and 
Company (Knit-Tex) was told in an 
8-page folder, “The Rise of the House 
of Worsted-Tex,” published by The 
New York Times. It marked Cohen, 
Goldman’s 60th year in business, its 
25th year in the Times. A good prod- 
uct and a good newspaper, and you 
can’t miss. 


Cut-caption in a booklet before me 
reads: “Queen of the Gladiola Fes- 
tival.”” Few people can get it through 
their skulls: There is no such word 
as gladiola. 

e 


To an American in occupied Japan, 
the news-head “Shogun Wedding’ 
must look like a typographical error. 


Tessie O’Paque thinks blinkérs on 


a horse are a sort of Bridle Veil. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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For coke (lower-case “‘c’”) means a certain type of fuel—and nothing else. 
But Coke (upper-case ““C’’) means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 


of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 


Your cooperation is respect- 
fall adh *Coke = Coca-Cola 

any sequesren, Wacneres 7us Both are registered trade-marks that 
distinguish the same thing—the 


use either Coca-Cola or Coke 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


JUNE 


1949 
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HARDER ————__ 


at Buffalo’s Men and 
Women Who Buy 


...Use the Courier-Express 


In 1948 the Courier-Express 
carried 63% of all men’s wear 
linage in Buffalo. It has led 
in this classification every 
year since 1933. And it leads 
in the women’s wear field, too. 
That is why it’s safe to select 
Buffalo’s morning and Sunday 
newspaper as your first choice. 

Your dollar in the Courier- 
Express buys greater impact 
on the families with more 
money to BUY your product. 


TTT CLL 


Need help in using 
SM “Survey” figures sm 
Write THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


The Econometric Institute’s ten year background of regional 
research experience has been joined with the facilities of 
Sales Management to prepare the estimates in the Survey of 
Buying Power. Therefore the Institute can provide: 


consultative service 
geared to your particular market- 
ing problem. 


A regional 


IBM listings of Survey material, 
regrouped according to your sales 
territories. 

local areas not 
shown in the Survey but based on 


Estimates for 


Survey techniques and sources. 


_ Special analysis of Survey data 


supplemented by IBM reclassifi- 
cations when necessary. 


Forecasts for local areas, over 
periods of one to ten years geared 
to the Institute’s national fore- 


casts, 


For further information call or write: 


THE ECONOMETRIC 


21 East 63rd Street 


SmUnnnnna aa ynun taunt Ma Mn 
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INSTITUTE 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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Packard has either a good memory 
or a good file of clipped ads, because 
“You'll be thankful with every tank. 
ful” is almost the verbatim slogan of 
a gasoline of some 25 years ago, | 
forget which one. Anybody remem- 
ber? 


Likewise, a local bottler has helped 
himself to “A Case of Good Judge- 
ment,” slogan of Edelweis Beer, Chi- 
cago, circa 1915. 


Headline Parader on an article in 
The Sateve post: “Disasters are Their 


Dish.” 


And Mobilgas did all right with: 
“For a Hummer of a Summer!” 


With certain emendations and addi- 
tions, I see Philco is using the color- 
ing-book I suggested of Alice-in- 
Philcoland. I like the art-work even 
better than my jingles, Johnny Max- 
well, 


Merlin Aylesworth, first prexy of 
NBC, said in Look that “Radio is 
doomed . . . but its stars will be tops 
in television.” Who am I to differ 
with an expert, but I can’t quite 
picture a woman trying to watch a 
TV program and watch a meal on 
the stove at the same time, can you? 


However, for evening entertain- 
ment in the home, I’m sure that tele- 
vision will supersede radio and even 
the phonograph. Look how the prices 
of radio-phono combos have tumbled 
in the last couple of months. 


June is “National Dairy Month.” 
I never did know exactly what that 
means. 


Incidentally, Bill Arthur, Look 
staffer, confected a neat subhead for 
his story about the rampaging Mis- 
souri River: “Wanted: A Missouri 
Compromise that Will Hold Water.” 


A hangover from the war that gets 
in my hair is the habit of ritzy neigh- 
borhood women barging into my home 
to beg for their pet charities. What 
a fellow gives to charity is none ot 
his neighbor’s business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Norman Abernethy, Indians’ 
new bat boy, receives a 
$1,000 check and bat from 
Indians’ president, Bill Veeck. 


Sportsland, Ohio 
is Sports-Center, U.S.A. 


Last year, 2,620,627 baseball 
fans from all over Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio crowded 

the Stadium to see the Indians 
play. 1949 promises to be another 
record-breaker! Plain Dealer 
readers see the stories and results 
of almost every game first! 

Plain Dealer readership par- 
allels in-town and out-of-town 
attendance at all games. 

Sports enthusiasts are spending en- 
thusiasts ... and they all read 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


» eves 


The luckiest boy in the world... Norman Bruce Abernethy, 
13 years old, and the winner of the third annual 

_bat boy contest, co-sponsored by the Cleveland 

Plain Dealer and the World Champion Cleveland Indians. 
With entries limited to boys between the 


ages of 12 to 16, inclusive, Norman won over a 

field of nearly 5,000 candidates. Entries were submitted 
from all over Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 

Just another indication of the Plain Dealer’s tremendous 
reader interest and community influence 

throughout Greater Cleveland. and 26 adjacent counties. 


CLEVELAND 


\ PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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They read 
House Beautiful 
because 

they want the 
finest building 


materials 


and they get 
the finest because 


they read 


House Bea uliful 


The magazine that creates more Sales Action 
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House Beautiful 
Retains Advertising 
Leadership 

Active Home Market 


Continues to 
Produce Outstanding Results 


Publication of total advertising figures 
for all magazines during 1948 revealed 
that, for the sixth consecutive year, 
House Beautiful again led all magazines 
in advertising space devoted to home 
furnishings. The figures for the eight 
leading magazines as reported by PIB 
are: 


PAGES OF HOME FURNISHINGS ADVERTISING 
Eight Leading Magazines .. . 1948 


557 PAGES HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
440 PAGES HOUSE & GARDEN 

276 PAGES BH&G 

233 PAGES LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
204 PAGES LIFE 

189 PAGES GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

141 PAGES AMERICAN HOME 


97 PAGES SAT. EVE. POST 


SOURCE: Publishers’ Information Bureau 


= This continued leadership endorses 
the fact that the active market repre- 
sented by House Beautiful is a primary 
source of sales for manufacturers of 
home furnishings and equipment. The 
unique editorial formula of House Beau- 
tiful is aimed directly at families who 
have a desire to improve their living con- 
ditions. The function of House Beautiful 
is to fan this urge into action at the 
point-of-sale for all types of home mer- 
chandise. Its ability to create this Sales 
Action is also borne out by the advertis- 
ing leadership House Beautiful enjoys 
in subclassifications of home furnishings. 


Here is the record for 1948, showing 
the number of pages of advertising car- 
ried by House Beautiful in each sub- 
classification, and _ its percentage of 
leadership over the second magazine: 


Pages Lead Over 
1948 2nd Mag. 


China, Glass & Pottery 65.2 14.1% 
Silverware & Metalware 62.7 27.2% 


Furniture 184.9 17.9% 
Floor Coverings 72.3 2.6% 
Carpets & Rugs 56.3 17.3% 


Draperies, Curtains & 
Upholstery Fabrics 70.7 34.8% 
Beddings & Linens 75.2 16.3% 
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Manhattan Shoppers 
Vote on Magazine 
Preference 


Fact Finders Associates, Inc., well- 
known research organization, recently 
sent investigators into the home furnish- 
ings departments of one of the largest 
department stores in New York City to 
determine their magazine reading hab- 
its. The thinking behind this study, 
which was also conducted in other cities 
across the country, was that the real 
value of a magazine is determined by 
the amount of Sales Action it creates at 
the point-of-sale. It is obvious that some 
magazines, because of their function 
and their editorial techniques, are more 
influential in creating this Sales Action 
than others. And, in the last analysis, 
it is this ability to deliver purchasers at 
the point-of-sale that makes a magazine 
valuable to the manufacturer. 


# One of the questions asked by Fact 
Finders was: “What magazine featur- 
ing home furnishings have you read in 
the past month?” Shoppers replied as 
follows: 


EN Ee 104 
Good Housekeeping ........... 70 
Better Homes & Gardens........ 67 
House & Garden .............. 66 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 65 
Bemericen HOG... . o oct ssss. es 61 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 35 
ESS ee ee re 25 
ERIS 100 eae i) 
Saturday Evening Post ......... 8 


Other magazines received so few men- 
tions that their inclusion in this tabula- 
tion would serve no useful purpose. 

These figures are especially indica- 
tive when it is considered that all but 
one of the magazines listed has several 
times as much circulation in New York 
City as House Beautiful. This is a further 
demonstration of the fact that the active 
quality market supplied to advertisers 
by House Beautiful has the surplus 
spending power to produce volume sales 
economically. 


DON’T LET YOUR WIFE READ 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. unless you 
want her to buy a house 


JUNE 1, 1949 


He reads 
House Beautiful 
because 

he builds 


houses 


and he 


builds more houses 


because he reads 


° ‘House Beautiful 


The magazine that sells both sides of the counter 
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steel was consumed 


UNTIL IRON AGE’S NEW BASIC MARKETING TOOL 
WAS APPLIED TO FIND THE ANSWER! 


ee “612 ee (oa 


This Same Tool may also hold the key 


to your previously unsolved selling problems 


Late in *48, Iron Age completed a postwar 
survey of the entire metalworking industry, 
resulting in the most accurate, basic market- 
ing data available. 

Through the use of this material, the con- 
sumption of the ten basic steel products has 
been revealed for 72 metalworking centers — 
not just the shipments into each area, but the 
actual quantities fabricated and used in its 
plants. 

A nearly impossible task without Iron Age’s 
basic data, this analysis illustrates the scope 
of the studies that can now be made quickly, 
The data can be 
applied to any product or service sold to 
metalworking and can help you determine 
what’s par for your sales in any area, what 


accurately, inexpensively. 


@A Chilton © Publication @ \* 


quotas should be set for each salesman, what 
sales territories would be most practical. 

And because breakdowns cover each indi- 
vidual metalworking center as well as the 48 
States and the nation as a whole, you can 
fit the data precisely to your own particular 
sales regions. 

Write today or call your local Iron Age 
representative for a copy of the new Steel 
Consumption Study. As an outstanding ex- 
ample .of what can be accomplished through 
Iron Age’s basic marketing data, it may sug- 
gest ways this invaluable new research tool 
can help you make your sales plans more ef- 
fective. 


tn a babte en 


100 East 42nd St., 


1949 


JUNE 1, 


New York 17, N. Y, ook 
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$110 
| r-e-a-c-h-e-s | 


60,171 


Engineering, production and 
operating men in industry every 
month. 


86.6°/, in plants rated $100,000 


and over. 


Ask us for our new 
C C A Statement 
and “IEN PLAN” 


Total Distribution 


65,000 
Good for SELLING .. . 


because used for Buying 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS @ 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, WN. Y. 
Boston « Chicago e Cleveland « Detroit 

} Los Angeles « Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 


ONE YEARS ADVERTISING 
FOR JUST A FEW CENTS! 


A COLORFUL, CONVENIENT 


PLASTIC CALENDAR CARD 


It costs only a few pennies to send your 
message out for a full year on this 
strikingly-colored, smartly -designed 
Pocket Calendar Card. Long-lasting— 
made of smooth-finished plastic... popu- 
lar with both men and women... permits 
perfect reproduction of photos or line 
drawings. Here’s advertising prospects 
read—and re-read! Details on request. 


).B. CARROLL COMPANY 


CARROLL & ALBANY AVES. e CHICAGO, ILL 
Specialties for the Advertiser for Over 50 Years 
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CONGRESS 


> Recently, Congressional _ staff 
members forecast a hefty budget defi- 
cit in the year starting July 1. This set 
off much talk that there might be a 
tax rise after all. The talk, roughly, 
is based on this fact: In replying to 
reporters on tax prospects, Congress- 
men now hedge a little; the earlier 
response had been some equivalent of, 
“Absolutely not.” 

Over all, the chances of a tax rise 
remain low. For one thing, the session 
is approaching its end and the commit- 
tees have scheduled no hearings. Tax 
rise hearings traditionally drag on 
for months. 

On the other hand, prospects for 
some abatement in excises looked 
good earlier in the session. Forecasts 
of budget deficits change all that. 


> The strong statements of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen demanding 
Government economy, in a_ sense, 
merely mark a seasonal trend. At this 
time of the year, appropriations bills 
are debated; a standard feature is the 
demand for economy. 

A group of newspapermen polled 
leaders and Appropriations Commit- 
tee members on whether, since deficits 
loom, public works should be de- 
ferred. The great majority felt, on 
the contrary, that public works 
should be expedited to alleviate re- 
gional unemployment. 


> The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which for several weeks has been 
discussing Social Security behind 
closed doors, is having trouble with 
the Gearhart Amendment, which 
took commission men off the Social 
Security rolls. 

The Committee members gather 

that the amendment went too far. 
Some salesmen who certainly are em- 
ployees don’t qualify; on the other 
hand, members still feel, the old policy 
made some companies responsible for 
contractors who were, in no sense, 
employes. Consequently, committee 
members are casting about for a new 
definition. 
* One idea being considered lets the 
present law stand. But the committee 
report would suggest to sales man- 
agers, who want their men to be cov- 
ered, to change their sales systems so 
as to make them “employes.” 


The clause in the Social Security 
bill that would provide coverage for 
independent businessmen has not yet 
been discussed at all. 


> The House has passed a bill, 
aimed at cigarette mail order, giving 
Federal help to states in collecting 
cigarette sales taxes. A.mail order 
concern shipping at retail over a state 
borderline must report its sale to state 
tax officials. Failure is a violation of 
Federal law subject to fine and jail, 
The Senate is expected to consider a 


like bill later. 


> The House Interstate Commerce 


Committee is expected to report favor- 


ably two bills requiring truthful 
labeling: one broadens the law for 
labeling wool so as to cover up- 
holstery, now excepted; the other 
covers fur advertising at retail. 


> The Senate is so jammed that it 
just can’t reach the moratorium on 
basing-point cases. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> Quarterly statistics put out 
jointly by FTC and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission show that 
for the fourth quarter of 1948 con- 
cerns with less than $250,000 turn- 
over came out in the red. Larger con- 
cerns enjoyed profits. 

A drop in earnings for companies 
in the smallest size group, linked as it 
has been with the appearance of bank- 
ruptcies among small concerns, points 
to these developments: 

1. Controllers and credit managers 
of companies selling to other com- 
panies may become slightly more 
cautious in accepting single name 
IOU’s, consigning merchandise, ete. 
However, the FTC figures show that 
small concerns’ balance sheet posi- 
tions, on the average, are good. 

2. Government economists — will 
probably look for “significance” in 
the downturn. Does a decline in earn- 
ings for small business point to a 
more general decline later? FTC 
economists especially are likely to take 
this tack, which could show that their 
quarterly report is important; to date 
Congress has been skeptical. 

3. The figures are likely to be 
picked up by Congressmen and lobby- 
ists who seek to champion Small 
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new, informative 
BOOKLET with 


e tips 
e ideas 
e samples 


plus NEW WAYS to boost 
your sales with PF decals 


are you getting 
all the advantages 


of the 7 basic uses 


of decals? 


This wonderful, new booklet shows how 
you can use the valuable advertising 
space you own, at a very low cost; ex- 
plains how your name and product can 
appear in free advertising space, and 
demonstrates how decals can be used 
to decorate and beautify a product, 
regardless of type or size. 7 7 These 
and many other valuable uses and ad- 
vantages of PF decals are fully de- 
scribed and shown in the new PF booklet. 4 


REGRET AEE 


‘cals 


You'll see how other well known firms 
in your own field use PF decals profit- 
ably... yes, actually put them to work 
. . . $0 that often one decal fells and 
sells for as long as five years without 
a change. 7 7 7 This is one booklet you 
won't want to miss getting. It covers 
all phases of the decal field completely. 
In all probability it has the answer to 
just that “one question” about decals 
you've always wanted to know. 


PALM. FECHTELER & COMPANY 
Dept. SM, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Yes! | want your new booklet. Please 
rush my copy by return mail. 


Se nn ee 


— today. Use the coupon below. 


® 


Free samples of PF decals are enclosed 
with the booklet so that you can try 
them for adherence and ease of appli- 
cation. Notice the bright, “true colors” 

. the perfect registry and the espe- 
cially sharp lines of PF decals . . . then 
visualize your own trade mark on a PF 
decal.7 77 Your business can profit 
from the 16 information-packed pages 
in this booklet. Send for your free copy 


Please have your representative 

call on me. 7 aN 
NAME =] 
FIRM / 
ADDRESS m4 
city ZONE___STATE = 
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Palm, 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 
E. LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertising Director 


dominance 


Again in 1948, The Chronicle 
led all U. S. papers in retail, 
general and department store 
grocery linage . . . Convincing 
evidence of effectiveness and 
in the South’s 


richest market. 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE (E & S) . 

MIAMI HERALD (M & S) . 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (E) . ihe 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN (E & S) . 
DETROIT NEWS (E & S) 

WASHINGTON STAR (E & S) 

PITTSBURGH PRESS (E & S) . 

DALLAS TIMES HERALD (E & S) . 

BALTIMORE SUN (E & S) . 


NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE & STATES (M & S). 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL (E & S) 
DES MOINES TRIBUNE & REGISTER (E & S) . 


. OAKLAND TRIBUNE (E & S) . 


SYRACUSE HERALD JOURNAL (E & S) 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR & TRIBUNE (E & S) . 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 36 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS 


National Advertising Manager 


3,261,633 
3,134,493 
2,964,147 
2,795,550 
2,690,877 
2,678,846 
2,610,298 
2,504,929 
2,487,224 
2,474,828 
2,469,944 
2,463,646 
2,458,269 
2,444,411 
2,429,745 


Business. Partly because small con- 
cerns were generally prosperous 
through the post-war inflation, their 
cause lost ground. 


> FTC has taken some of the red- 
tape out of rules for hearings. The 
trial examiners, for instance, can 
make immediate decisions on such 
things as admission of evidence. 
Under the old system, only the Com- 
mission could decide these things. An 
immense amount of trivia accumu- 
lated, which was one reason for the 
delay of cases. 


COMMERCE 


> Census Bureau expects to take a 
housing census along with the 1950 
population count. Bills. passed both 
in the Senate and in the House, but 
they are so different as to defy recon- 
ciliation. House will probably pass an 


additional bill. 


> Based on the 1947 Manufactur- 
ers Census, the Bureau has published 
state-by-state figures giving total 
number of establishments, employes, 
wage totals, value added by manufac- 
ture. The same summary also pro- 
vides like figures for major industries. 

The ten most important states in 
order were New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, California, Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin. This is the same 
as 1939 except that California and 
Massachusetts switched places and 
Wisconsin displaced Connecticut for 
tenth place. 

To get the figures, write to the 
Bureau of the Census asking for 
“Summary Statistics for States and 
Major Industry Groups, Series MC- 
100-1.” 

Some early findings of the Bureau 
include: 


1. Value added by manufacture has 
tripled since 1939—from $24 billion 
to $74 billion. This consists of ship- 
ping value less the cost of materials 
and supplies. 

2. Production workers increased 
from 7.8 million to 11.9 million. 
Payrolls increased 235 percent—from 
$9 billion to $30 billion. 


> The Bureau plans special hous- 
ing counts in Baltimore and in certain 
selected areas of Chicago. It is taking 
on several such jobs, which are to be 
financed by the communities them- 
selves. 


> Commerce is completing its mail 
surveys showing incomes of doctors, 
lawyers and dentists. The Department 
hopes to put out such figures annually 
and others on the minor professions 
from time to time. 
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you CAN 


get more hardware business 


South, the nation’s surest direction for increases. 
Use this proven strategy to gain wider distribu- 
tion in the 16 Southern and Southwestern states. 


Spot halftones to the left illustrate four 
important divisions of the Southern hardware 
market. Possibly, you’re doing a good adver- 
tising job on the top two... . but the bottom 
two is where the top business is. 

Four out of every five Southern hardware 
; outlets are located in the market’s smaller cities 
Retail Hardware and towns. They serve 76.1% of the market’s 

Large Cities total population! So, logically, advertising must 
hammer everlastingly at these two groups, as 
well as the others, if you are to get your share 
of the fast-growing Southern volume. 

Southern Hardware is your one medium for 
the complete job. It carries your message to 
the South’s wholesale hardwares, big city re- 
tailers, small town retailers, and combination 


Southern wholesale hardware 
gains last year ranged from 
9% to 12%; national average 
was 6%. Early 1949 perform- 
ance continues the trend. Gen- 
eral retail sales, farm income, 
building activity — all indica- 


tions — point to another bi Bi ‘ 
coat deat eal tor Galea Retail Hardware, hardware-farm implement dealers. Schedule 
and allied lines. Small Cities regular space in Southern Hardware and sell 


thousands of outlets reached by no other pub- 
lication in the field. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


806 Peachtree St., N. —. ¢ Atlanta 5, Ga. SM | TH 


PUBLICATIONS 


Combination Hardware— 
Farm Implement Stores 


If your product is new to the South and 
Southwest — the Smith Publications can help you. 


A tip can be gained from the thousands of advertisers 
who for years have taken advantage of W. R. C. Smith’s 
unique influence in the South and Southwest. In their 
respective fields, these publications have tremendous 
readership; reach literally hundreds of worthwhile 
prospects missed by business papers of general 
distribution. Let us tell you of the services 
W. R. C. Smith can offer you. We believe you will 
find them worthwhile. Write today. 

branches of the U. S. textile 


| fa 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS /. ~ manufacturing market. 


; y] Se 
806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. ; 7/ 
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Textile Industries is the Smith 
national publication. Gives 
superior coverage in all 


P 83.4% of Country Gentleman women use face 

* creams. A lot of beauty aids go into the home 
of the Collinses, Country Gentleman family of 
South Dakota. Here two of the six daughters get 
ready for a party. 


Rural women need beauty care... 

Their hair and skin are constantly exposed 
to weather—their hands stay busy with 
laundry, cooking, garden and farm chores. 


Rural women want beauty help . . . 


Reports from Country Gentleman’s con- 
tinuing readership surveys show articles 
on good grooming and beauty are consist- 
ently up at the top among ratings of 
women’s readership. 


Country Gentleman’s women readers 
get the help they seek... 


For guidance and inspiration, rural women 
turn to their own “service” magazine—the 
Country Gentlewoman section of Country 
Gentleman, which has its own four-color 
cover and table of contents, edited by the 
largest staff of women editors in the rural 
magazine field. 


You get the interested attention of 
3,500,000 women... 


In 2,300,000 prosperous homes, rural wom- 
en and their daughters look to C.G. every 
month for help expertly written about 
their own special beauty problems. 

That is why no other kind of magazine 
reaches them effectively, and another rea- 
son why Country Gentleman is first among 
rural magazines—12th among ali maga- 
zines—in advertising revenue. 


92.7% of Country Gentleman women 
use hand lotions. Social life of today’s 
rural teen-agers is with town friends—and 
they look and dress alike. Youngsters in 
the Belden family, Country Gentleman 
readers of Massachusetts, go to town 
for square dancing. 


Five out of six Country Gentleman 
women use branded shampoos. Good- 
looking Gwen Elder, daughter of a Coun- 
try Gentleman family of Illinois, is as 
good as a man on the tractor—and as 
well-groomed as any girl on the floor at 
all her school dances in town. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 


In over half of all U. 5. 
counties, Country Gentle- 
man circulation exceeds 
that of the biggest weekly 
and biggest women’s mag- 
azine. 
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get 


concentrated 


with First 3’s 


SUNDAY PUNCH 


Give your advertising CONCENTRATED POWER in 
the Important Industrial North and East. In 14 


states in this area—representing one-half of the 
total U.S. retail sales—Frirst 3 MARKETS GROUP 


delivers 42% average family coverage. 
£ ) g 


P New York Sunday News 
the group Chicago Sunday Tribune 
with the Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Sunday 


Puneh Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


MARKE TS G RO U p Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 > Chicago 11, Iil., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 o Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 
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Who takes for granted buying groceries in quantity? 
Who counts in many guests as a matter of course, 
buys luxury extras as a matter of course? 


Families with high incomes who live well and 
entertain often — at home. The Better Homes & 
Gardens families. 

BH&G families live in houses that cost more than 
their neighbors’. They have incomes among the 
highest for all big magazines. They take cars for 
granted, parties for granted, trips and picnics and 


Amntnias Fat Soe Magurine belle T II OAS 
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ant your Profits by the carton? in, a 


Picture a family that enjoys the 
best of breakfasts, lunches, din- 
ners — at home; that’s active 
enough to need extras in the after- 
noon or evening; that entertains 
a great many guests. Then mu/- 
siply all thuse folks by 3,000,000 — 
and you have some idea of the 
avalanche rate at which groceries 
disappear in BH&G homes! What a 
market for everything from bacon 
and coffee to the last sandwich 
and glass of milk and cookie! 


barbecue suppers on their own terraces for granted. 


BH&G gets these better families because it’s devoted 
100% to service articles on the kind of better living 
these people enjoy. The standard BH&G takes for 
granted screens in only the people with money 
enough to live up to it. 


How about letting our representative tell you more 
about how editorial screening can give you the 
people who buy by the carton, the dozen, the case? 


It Serves 
So It Screens 


and Gardens So It Sells 


cCIRCULATio, oveR 3,000 000 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending June 1, 1949 


HOW TO SPOT A TREND 


There has been no period since 1938 when business was 
50 spotty—by regions, by cities, by industries, by com- 
panies within an industry. 


Seldom has there been such a crying need for careful 
analysis and appraisal as exists today, and seldom has it 
been so difficult to be sure of one’s judgment. 


Before proceeding to comment on some figures about 
serious business, let’s take a look at gambling (which often 
is an accurate barometer). . . . Out in the winter and 
gambling resort of Las Vegas, Nevada, it was a lousy 
season—few visitors and those few didn’t unzipper their 
wallets. 


Then came March 25, a day that never had meant any- 
thing as a bellwether of days to come. For reasons which 
no one understands, visitors arrived in droves that day, 
and in a free spending mood. It’s been that way ever since. 
Hotels, restaurants and gambling joints jammed, more 
money spent and gambled than in any other period of the re- 
sort’s gay history. Which is the trend—the before or after? 


During April the attendance and betting at New York's 
Jamaica race track exceeded 1948 by an unexpected and 
handsome margin, and this despite a noticeable recession 
in the metropolitan area as measured by higher unemploy- 
ment and moderate retail sales declines. The Jamaica ex- 


perience indicated that people were in a spending mood, Did 
it mark a change in the trend? Surely it looked that way. 


Then the classier Belmont track opened in early May, 
offering better races and greater comforts to the patrons. 
But did the horse lovers respond, as the Jamaica experi- 
ence indicated they would? They did not. Attendance and 
betting were well down from last year’s levels, although 
cold and rainy weather doubtless kept many people away. 


Well, those are two samples of the spottiness of the 
picture and the difficulty of trying to see very far ahead. 
Quick thinking and quick acting are demanded of a good 
executive today. The parade is past before the slow ones 
look up from their routine duties. 


IS IT A REAL DOWN TREND? 


No one can expect to catch all the minor turns, but 
there are good road markers which should make it possible 
to steer a fairly direct course. 


‘The Research Institute of America gave us a few in a 
recent bulletin which indicates that we are not headed to- 
ward another 1921, 1929 or even 1938. The Federal Re- 
serve Production index is down 8% from its 1948 peak. 
The drop was about 20% in the first year of the three 
previous slumps. .. . The wholesale price index is down 

% from the record point, but in 1920-1921 it dropped 
334%... . Exports took a nosedive in ’20 and ’29. 
T oday they are only 144% below last year. 
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In April, 1949, the Business Trend was 212, one point below the 
level of the preceding two months. Declining new orders were not 
quite offset by the seasonal rise in business spending. 
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A gain in business spending combined with some further decline 
in new order indicates only a minor increase to 213 in the Business 
Trend for May, 1949. 
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Farm income tumbled 33 1/3% between 1920 and 
1921. It is unlikely to be off more than 10% this year... . 
This year’s new construction figure (helped by a lot of 
public building) is ahead of last year. The drop in ’20 
and ’3() deepened the crisis. . . . Retail trade, despite lower 
prices, is running only 3% below last year. 


Sales of new cars dropped nearly 40% both in 1938 
and 1930; this year the forecasts indicate a gain of 10%. 


What does it seem to add up to? Neither extreme gloom 
nor extreme optimism. 


There is business to be had,- but it’s a more difficult 
mining operation than many anticipate even today. In the 
consumer goods field the answer isn’t just in taking on 
new salesmen, working new territories, loading up new 
wholesalers and retailers. The goods must be moved to 
the consumer. 


That calls not only for sustained consumer advertising, 
but far greater attention to the point-of-sale problems. 


Help the dealer and you help yourself will certainly be 
true in 1949, 


SPOTS WHERE BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Our magazine offers three distinct aids in ferreting out 
the most responsive marketing areas and industries. 


1. Our 3 pound baby, the May 10 Survey of Buying 
Power, points out the basic and more lasting differences in 
quantity and quality, by regions, states, counties, cities, 
metropolitan areas. 


2. The monthly “High Spot Cities” feature (see page 
112 this issue) keeps the Survey strictly up to date for 
229 cities. The estimates for June are based upon a precise 
measure of business done in the city during April. 


3. “Future Sales Ratings” appears quarterly, and pre- 
dicts the course of business in 95 industries for the coming 
quarter as well as for a full year. The accuracy record in 


1948 was 84.1%. 


These SM features will help you to find the good spots 
in the very spotty current picture. They won’t be able to 
point out in advance the sudden turn in Las Vegas, de- 
scribed earlier, but who cares? 


We don’t pretend to have any monopoly on current 
market facts. The Department 6f Commerce has much to 
offer. So, too, do the regional Federal Reserve banks in 
their monthly bulletins. 


A largely unexplored source are the newspapers of the 
country. One good way of keeping your salesmen on their 
toes would be to send them daily clippings from news- 
papers in their territories which play up the good news— 
and there’s plenty of it if you look for it. 


If you can figure out what kind of news you want— 
such as increases in employment, new businesses starting, 
new construction data, wage increases—you might be able 
to get very satisfactory service from the good clipping 
bureaus which scan all the daily newspapers. Or you might 
experiment with training members of your office staff to 
do the job. It would certainly give your men some won- 
derful “conversation pieces” to use on prospects and cus- 
tomers, would permit them to beat the other fellow to the 
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punch by congratulating him on some of the good news 
before he has a chance to get out the crying towel. 


BREAK-EVEN POINTS OF INDUSTRY 


The magazine Purchasing merits applause for a current 
survey among purchasing agents on the subject of ‘break. 
even points.” 21% of companies have a break-even point 
somewhere between 40 and 59% of capacity. With 25% 
the break-even point is 60 to 69%, 28% between 7() and 
79, and 26% in the dangerous area above 80%. 


It is rather surprising—and encouraging—to note that 
24% of the respondents say that the break-even point at 
present is lower than at this time last year. But with 86% 
ot the companies it is higher than before the war. 


58% consider the present break-even point either “high” 
“dangerously high.” 


Five policies or procedures planned or undertaken by 
purchasing agents to help reduce the break-even point are, 
in order of mention, closer inventory control, more inten- 
sive search for lower prices and new vendors, installation 
of new equipment or methods, search for substitute ma- 
terials and lower prices, reduction of non-essential em- 
ployes. 


A survey made by Purchasing’s sister publication, Mill 
and Factory, on the employment situation shows that 12% 
of respondents are employing more workers, 42% about 
the same. Of those reporting decreases, 28% say the 
change is from 1 to 20%, 16% put the decline at 21- 50%, 
while 2% report a decline of more than 50%. More than 
a half of the companies report that employes are improving 
their production effort, while three-quarters say there is 
indication of improved job consciousness such as less ab- 
senteeism, less labor turnover and fewer grievances. 


NEW D OF C BOOKLET 


The Department of Commerce released last week an 
80-page booklet, “Developing and Selling New Products 
a Guidebook for Manufacturers.” The study, prepared 
by Gustav E. Larson of the Marketing Division, is based 
on case studies of new products involving 100 manutac- 
turers, market research, advertising and business service 
firms, and describes how successful manufacturers select 
and develop product for quick consumer acceptance. It’s a 
very worthwhile publication, and may be obtained at 25c 
a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Department of Commerce Field Office. 


WHERE ADVERTISING DOLLAR GOES 


Analysis of the records of Publishers Information 
Bureau for the first quarter indicates a gain of slightly 
less than 1% for the combination of general magazines, 
farm magazines, Sunday newspaper sections and gross 
billings of network radio. Sunday newspaper sections 
show the largest gain, 12 2%, followed by farm maga- 
zines, 9.3. Among the major forms of advertising and 
taking expenditures in the 4 media mentioned above, 
apparel shows a decline.of 3.9%, business-financial a drop 
of 2.6%, food- beverages minus 3.2%, home ey 
minus 11.8%, transportation-agriculture a gain of 21.3% 
drugs-toiletries up 12.5% 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Tennessee Coal & 
lron Co., subsidiary 
of U. S. Steel, sells 
nothing to the ulti- 


mate consumer. But they enjoy the dividends from a huge 


investment in goodwill, built up over the years through a 


wide variety of services they sponsor in behalf of better, 


scientific farming and the advancement of agriculture. 


TCI Services to Farmers: 
They Make Friends and Influence Sales 


Based on an interview by D. G. Baird with LEROY HOLT, General Staff Manager—Sales 
and LUTHER FULLER, General Farm Products Agent, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 


There is no direct relationship be- 
tween steel billets and boysenberries, 
between coal and corn, between rails 
and raising livestock. Yet Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., pro- 
motes production and sale of boysen- 
berries, corn, livestock, and a host of 
other farm products—anything, in 
fact, that is produced on farms in 10 
States of the New South. 

Of course this big subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. does not sell such 
Products for its own account. Nor 
does it act as a commercial broker. 
But ask any farmer in any of those 
10 states where to find a market for 
any kind of farm product and chances 
are that he’ll say, “Try TCI.” 

Ask the same farmer where one can 
obtain purebred cattle or hybrid corn 
or a few tons,of peanuts, and chances 
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are he'll give the same reply. Ask 
him where one can find a capable 
judge of livestock or poultry or sweet 
potatoes, and chances are he’ll recom- 
mend a TCI representative. Ask a 
banker or a broker or a farm imple- 
ment dealer, or almost anyone else, 
who or what has been responsible for 
the remarkable progress which has 
been made by agriculture in these 
same states in recent years and he will 
name TCI early in the list of agencies 
that have contributed to the shift 
away from cotton to livestock and 
dairy farming and a wide variety of 
foodstuffs. 

This intimate relationship between 
a steel manufacturer and farmers 
started as a service and the manage- 
ment of TCI, as the company is 
commonly known, has insisted upon 


keeping it on a high plane ever since. 
TCI produces fencing, barbed wire, 
nails, metal roofing, tin plate and 
other items, but its farm agents do 
not even know the prices of such 
products, and they would not sell 
direct to farmers if they did know. 
Their job is to make contacts, to 
contribute in every possible way to 
the improvement of agriculture in 
their territories. The management feels 
that anything that contributes to the 
development of the country is good 
business for the company. 

Nevertheless, the story is an inter- 
esting example of indirect, or low- 
pressure, sales management. 

In the headquarters of the com- 
pany in Birmingham, Ala., a suite 
of offices is occupied by the Farm 
Products Division. Here under the 
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CLOSE TO THE SOIL: (Below) TCi Farm Products Agent O. H. Bowden 
looks over a field of grain sorghum owned by S. N. Graham, Alabama 
farmer (c.), in company with G. H. Lehnert, (r.) agricultural agent for 
the State National Bank. If anything is worrying Farmer Graham, the long 
arm of TCI friendly service will reach out to help. That's why TCI is 
looked upon less as a commercial enterprise than as a helpful neighbor. 


HOGS, SHEEP, MILK, PEANUTS, (Right) What does the farmer have to 
sell? lf he hasn't a ready market, the TCI man help him find one. Small 
wonder southern farmers feel pre-disposed to merchandise bearing the 
TCI trademark when they need new equipment. Good-will means more sales. 


general supervision of LeRoy Holt, 
general staff manager—sales, who was 
one of the fathers of the program, 
Luther Fuller, general farm products 
agent, directs activities of the central 
office and of 10 farm products agents 
in as many different states. 

All of these agents are qualified to 
be county agricultural agents or voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and the 
majority of them have been recruited 
from such sources. They devote full 
time to traveling throughout their 
territories, calling on farmers, steel 
jobbers and dealers, produce dealers, 
agricultural workers, chambers of 
commerce and civic clubs, bankers, 
farm organizations and others, at- 
tending state fairs, livestock shows, 
auction sales, soil conservation meet- 
ings and other events, serving as 
judges and even as managers of shows, 
and making themselves helpful in 
every way possible. They made a total 
of 8,470 contacts during 1948. 

These farm products agents are 
given considerable latitude in plan- 
ning their work, but management 
keeps in close touch with them at all 
times and maintains a detailed report 
of their activities. Each of them sub- 
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mits a weekly “Activities Report.” 
This is a two-page form, one page of 
which is devoted to a report of daily 
activities for that week; the other is 
used to outline a proposed itinerary 
for the following week. This is a 
condensed report in which the agent 
lists his expenses, mileage, county and 
towns visited, persons or firms visited, 
and reasons therefor. With the report 
he encloses a road map on which he 
has marked his itinerary. In addition, 
he submits a narrative report of his 
calls, the reasons for them, what he 
learned, what he did, and what he is 
going to do if the subject requires 
further attention. This narrative is 
typed in duplicate and the copy is cut 
up and filed according to persons, 
professions, and subjects. The original 
is attached to the report form. <A 
cumulative file for each person, pro- 
fession, and subject develops. Subjects 
are cross-indexed. 

The name of the farmer makes the 
report doubly interesting. The subject 
matter of the narrative report turned 
in November 20, 1948, by W. G. 
Booker, farm products agent for 
North Carolina, could have been 


written about any farmer in his area. 


Mr. Booker reported: ‘Had confer- 
ence with W. Kerr Scott, governor- 


. elect, relative to securing man to 


manage his farms when he comes into 
office. Was interested in suggestion 
made as to man and will look into this 
further.” 

Farm products agents work in close 
cooperation with county agricultural 
agents, extension departments of 
schools, and others who are engaged 
in promoting better methods among 
farmers. 


Offer Many Services 


One of their most common services 
is that of putting buyers and sellers 
in touch with one another. One farm- 
er is interested in raising a herd of 
Hereford cattle, for example, and he 
asks the TCI representative to find 
some young cows for him. The agent 
may already know where such cows 
are available; if not, he sends in a 
farm products report to the home 
office and the latter will scour the 
country, if necessary, to find them. A 
representative has traveled as far as 
Ontario, Canada, to obtain registered 
cattle for 4-H and FFA club boys. 

If a farmer has a surplus of some 
item for which he cannot find a mar- 
ket, the agent makes a note of this 
and passes it on to headquarters. 
There, O. H. Bowden, farm products 
marketing agent, has compiled a direc- 
tory of commercial firms who buy 
more than 40 different items. He 
makes liberal use of the long-distance 
telephone and telegraph. 

Nothing is too large or too small 
to receive the attention of the TCI 
farm products agent. If a farmer 
wants to sell a herd of purebred cattle, 
he will soon find a buyer who will 
pay a fair price for them. If another 
farmer wants to sell 1,200 quarts of 
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boysenberries, as one of them actually 
did at a time when such berries were 
practically unknown, the TCI agent 
will find a market for them, too. 

On one occasion, farmers in a cer- 
tain section had produced more hogs 
than local facilities could handle. 
They appealed to TCI and the first 
hog festival ever known was arranged. 
Townspeople were persuaded to ar- 
range for a huge barbecue preceded by 
a parade with floats and all the trim- 
mings, a hog-calling contest, a brass 
band, and other attractions. Then the 


where one bushel of corn can be pro- 
duced, and that three bushels of the 
former have about the same feeding 
value as has one bushel of the latter. 
TCI’s Farm Products Division 
came into being in 1925, as a result 
of an embarrassing question which a 
farmer asked George Gordon Craw- 
ford, then president of the company. 
This farmer wanted to know why the 
1,500 mules working in the company’s 
mines were fed imported timothy hay 
instead of Johnson grass which grows 
in abundance in Alabama. Mr. Craw- 


TC] MEN GET AROUND: You couldn't go far at a Fair before you'd run into 
one of them. This agent is presenting a ribbon to the owner of a grand cham- 
pion bull at the Alabama State Fair, The man in the background is a State Senator. 


TCI agents persuaded a couple of 
newsreel companies to send their 
cameramen to report the event. They 
brought buyers from various centers. 
As a result, the town received nation- 
wide publicity and became the center 
of a hog-producing area which adver- 
tises sales from time to time, attract- 
ing many buyers. 

Through the efforts of TCI and 
other agencies, many _ stockyards, 
packing plants, creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, dehydration plants, pecan- 
shelling plants, grading and packing 
centers, and other industries have been 
established for the first time in the 
South. 

TCI has also done much to en- 
courage farmers to grade, package, 
and label their products in the most 
modern and efficient manner, to grow 
quality crops, and to get the best 
prices. TCI engineers even developed 
a shredder and dehydrator for sweet 
potatoes which has been manufactured 
by another company and sold in many 
areas. Farmers are told that 10 or 12 
bushels of sweet potatoes can be grown 
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ford didn’t know why, but he soon 
found out. He asked LeRoy Holt, 
then purchasing agent. Mr. Holt in 
turn asked Dr. M. F. Jackson, com- 
pany veterinary. Dr. Jackson ex- 
plained, that, while Johnson grass was 
as good as timothy for feed for mules, 
it wasn’t graded. Timothy shipped in 
from the North was uniformly graded 
according to Federal standards, so he 
knew what he was getting when he 
specified it. Johnson grass wasn’t 
graded at all, so he could never tell 
what he might get if he prescribed it. 

With that explanation an idea was 
born. Shortly after that TCI’s Farm 
Products Division was organized with 
Dr. Jackson in charge. At the outset, 
two big problems faced the new 
agency: (1) to assist in arranging for 
grading and marketing the products 
then grown on southern farms; (2) 
to supplement “King Cotton” and to 
promote cattle raising and diversified 
farm products instead. 

Working with extension depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, 
county agents and experimental sta- 


tions, the Farm Products Division 
proceeded to convince farmers that 
their land was good for other crops 
and that its fertility should be renewed 
by raising a variety of crops. Dr. 
Jackson pointed to the then hated 
Johnson grass and explained how it 
could be used as a virtually inex- 
haustible source of cattle feed. Thus, 
in time, white-faced cattle began to 
be brought in and fattened on the 
Johnson “‘weed.” 

However, cattle are not much 
good if they cannot be sold, and 
southern farmers couldn’t sell them, 
even though beef was being imported 
from western states. To meet this sit- 
uation, TCI began selling southern 
beef in its stores for employes. This 
brought a protest from former 
sources, whereupon they were invited 
to come down to see what was going 
on. As a result, the first major pack- 
ing plant in Alabama was built. 
Meanwhile, TCI’s farm products 
agents helped to organize cattle shows 
and weekly livestock sales, to arrange 
for marketing facilities, dairy 
processing plants, etc., and continued 
to encourage diversified farming. 


Diversified Farming Starts 


Bankers began to be interested. In- 
stead of asking farmers how many 
acres they were going to plant in 
cotton, they began to ask how much 
livestock they had or how much feed 
they were raising. The trend toward 
southern beef and diversified farming 
was under way. 

Then came hogs, sheep, milk, but- 
ter, cheese, shelled corn, potatoes, 
peanuts, pecans, and a host of other 
products. TCI was _ advertising, 
“What have you got to sell? What 
do you want to buy? Let us know and 
we'll help you.” The farmers did let 
them know and TCI did help them. 
Today, TCI helps them to find mar- 
kets for several million dollars’ worth 
of products annually. 

As a result of TCI’s efforts, to- 
gether with those of other agencies, 
the southern farmer, once the slave of 
King Cotton, has become a master of 
agricultural diversification. And as the 
southern farmer prospers so, too, does 
TCI. No one knows that better than 
the men of the Farm.Products Divi- 
sion. They long ago proved that “the 
prosperity of farm and factory fall 
and rise together.” 

After more than 20 years as liaison 
agency between the southern farmer 
and the folks who buy the products 
of those farms, TCI’s Farm Products 
Division is as busy as ever. Its files 
are a veritable treasure house of agri- 
cultural information; its agents, walk- 
ing encyclopedias of farming knowl- 
edge. 
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CATERERS TO WOMEN .... ‘but it isn’t as bad as it sounds. 
These two gentlemen are associated with McCall's and Red- 
book; they like catering. Phillips Wyman (left), who’s been with 
McCall Corporation for 26 years and who's been vice-president and 
director has been made publisher of Redbook; Otis L. Wiese, who's 
served 22 years at the McCall vineyard, and who was until now 
director and editor of McCall's is the new publisher. Together they'll 
influence almost six million women, who've been boasting about the 
power the frailer sex has! M{cCall and Redbook readers may control 
the family purse strings but behind their purchases, you'll be happy 
to know, two gentlemen stand guard. Wyman will continue at his 
old stand as president of the S-M News Co., the magazine distrib- 
uting company; for the last 12 years he’s represented the magazine 
publishing industry on the board of directors of the ABC. Wiese be- 
came editor of McCall's at the tender age of 23! 


NO DOW ... so a Doan has stepped in. 
... For the first time in the company’s history, 
stretching down half a Century, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., had no Dow to hold the reins. ... Dr. 
W. H. Dow, who had succeeded his Father as 
president was killed this year in a plane crash. 
But competent, Nebraska-born Leland Ira 
Doan, called ‘‘Lee,”’ who married a Dow, and 
who has been chief sales executive, looked like 
a man made-for-the-job. It was no surprise 
when he was made president. Lee Doan is 
slightly famous for his selling genius ; he joined 
the company back in ’17, made of the sales de- 
partment an almost personal thing: He cata- 
logued his customers’s hobbies before he went 
selling, managed to find markets where none 
existed for new products. He’s a great joiner, 
belongs to a baker’s dozen clubs. Also he’s a 
man who likes to laugh; no sour-puss sales- 
manship for Lee Doan! 
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"STEP INTO MY CHAMBER"... 
Colonel Herman William Steinkraus, Bridge- 


port Brass Company’s affable prexy, didn’t 
stoop to the pun, but he could with impunity. 
He’s the brand-new president of The United 
States Chamber of 
there’s nothing he likes better than asking 


Commerce. (Besides, 
people in for a talk.) Next to work he likes 
people best ; manages to combine the industry 
of his German-American forebears with 
shrewd Connecticut Yankee ingenuity. His 
life’s been divided between Cleveland, where 
he was born, and Bridgeport. Today he seems 
a typical New England product, except that 
he doesn’t like close-mouthed people. The 
Colonel believes that good relations with one 
another forms the basis for any good organiza- 
tion. He’s demonstrated how well his theory 
works at the home plant; he circulates among 
the workers so he'll have a better understand- 
ing of their needs and problems. It’s his con- 
tention that the biggest job in management— 
and the one on which management most often 
misses the ball—is getting along with people. 
“Look for the ground on which management 
and the worker have a mutual interest,” he 
advises business. ‘‘Not at the differences which 
may lie between you.” 


They re 


in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


UP FROM THE SALESMAN'S RANKS... 


came handsome, urbane Donald B. Douglas, to the 
vice-presidency of The Quaker Oats Co., and cut- 
ting no corners enroute. Mr. D. graduated from 
Princeton in 1914. One of his classmates, and a best 
friend, was The New York Times’s Major Julius 
Ochs Adler. The careers of the two old pals have 
been poles apart save for one thing: Both have been 
enormously interested in the Brand Names Founda- 
tion. Douglas has just been named chairman of the 
Board for BNF; the Major became vice-chairman 
of the same board at the same time. Don Douglas has 
spent his entire business career with Quaker, lives at 
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Lake Forest, Ill., a stone heave from the plant. A 
mid-Westerner by birth, too. Born in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. He’s seen the Foundation grow from a fledg- 
ling to one of the best-known organizations devoted 
to public relations of advertising. He and the Ma- 
jor will make the perfect team to further its work. 
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‘~ SALESMAN IN TRAIN. 
« ING: A sales trainee 
SS teams up with an Ansul 
, expert to K.O. a kerosene 
fire with Ansul extinguish- 
ers. Working with experi- 
enced salesmen gives the 


trainee confidence and 
know-how in handling fires. 


When Prospects Say “Show Me,” 
Train Salesmen to Demonstrate 


Almost without realizing what they are doing, prospects put 
out demonstration fires and prove for themselves the claims 
of Ansul Chemical's dry type fire extinguishers. Careful 
sales selection and training lie behind casual demonstrations. 


Marinette, Wis., home of the An- 
sul Chemical Co., is located in a part 
of the country which has long been 
famous for an abundance of cheese, 
wild life and timber. Only in the last 
few years has it acquired the mys- 
terious title “The Nation’s Fire- 
place.” Therein lies a selling story as 
spectacular as fire itself. 

The people of Marinette still make 
frenzied calls to their fire department 
to report billowing clouds. of smoke 
or a red glow in the sky, only to 
have their concern dismissed with 
“The Ansul boys are at it again!” 
For Ansul manufactures and sells a 
dry chemical fire extinguisher and, 
as a part of its selling program, has 
built an extensive fire test and dem- 
onstration ground. Ansul has been in 
the fire extinguisher business only 
since 1939, but sales figures reveal 
that “showing ’em” (actually build- 
ing fires and putting them out in rec- 
ord time) pays off. 
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Before Ansul entered this new field 
it sold only industrial and refrigera- 
tion chemicals. These chemicals 
necessarily remained the company’s 
most important products during its 
first experimental years with the fire 
extinguisher line. But in 1943, when 
marketing of the dry chemical began 
in earnest, fire extinguishers had _ be- 
come a vital part of the company’s 
business. From that year on, sales 
figures speak for themselves. Gross 
sales for the company in 1943 
amounted to $1,000,000. Six years 
later this figure had grown to more 
than seven times that amount, and a 
considerable part of this growth has 
been due to a booming fire extinguish- 
er business. 


Buyer Resistance 


Pioneering in any new field of busi- 
ness means fighting resistance. Ansul 
had to overcome a tremendous ob- 
stacle ; a widespread distrust by buyers 


of any “dry fire fighter.” This skep- 
ticism stemmed from days long ago 
when a group of unwitting or irre- 
sponsible promoters discovered the 
flame-quenching properties of plain 
bicarbonate of soda (still the basic 
chemical in dry chemical extin- 
guishers). 

They went from one plant to an- 
other, demonstrated their “miracle 
powder” and sold it as a fool-proof 
flame killer. But the bicarb, untreated, 
would take on moisture from the at- 
mosphere and after a few weeks be- 
come caked and unusable. 


It Didn't Work 


Trusting purchasers of the “sure 
fire” extinguisher, when faced with a 
fire in their plant or store, were forced 
to stand by helplessly and watch de- 
struction of their property. The word 
soon spread around that the dry 
powder was a “fake.” 

When Ansul began marketing its 
dry chemical (the same bicarbonate of 
soda, but chemically treated to keep 
its powder form under all atmospheric 
conditions) this resistance was the 
first obstacle it had to overcome. It 
was a slow process, but by proving to 
prospective customers that the chemi- 
cal powder, which they had just seen 
extinguish a fire, was water-repellent 
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and had even been kept in a damp 
place for several years, Ansul gradu- 
ally beat down the resistance and re- 
placed it with enthusiasm. 

Once this hurdle was cleared, An- 
sul began a program of selling and 
sales promotion. The keynote of this 
program is “demonstration.” ‘The 
huge demonstration area at Marinette 
became the foundation for one of the 
most comprehensive training ideas in 
American business. Objectives of this 
training fall into five categories: 


1. Training Ansul salesmen to use 
Ansul equipment. 


2. Training Ansul salesmen to be 
fire experts, to survey plants of pros- 
pective customers and to recommend 
suitable fire protection equipment and 
to stage demonstrations. 


3. Fire training for salesmen of 
Ansul distributors. 

4. Fire training for customers. 

5. General training by large-scale 
fire demonstrations for salesmen, dis- 
tributors, customers or anyone else 
who is interested in fire prevention 
and protection. 

Naturally the first object in train- 
ing a salesman is to teach him to use 
Ansul equipment so he’ll get the best 
results. But before you can begin to 
train a salesman, you have to find 
someone who looks like good sales 
material. 

Ansul’s sales manager has this prob- 
lem constantly on his mind. So, too, 
do the company’s six district man- 
agers. 

Part of their job is to keep an 
eye out for prospective salesmen, con- 
tact college and university men who 
are about to graduate and recommend 


those who look good to the personnel 
people at the home office. 

Ansul long ago recognized the need 
for a thoroughly trained personnel 
team, and began then to build up a 
competent, highly specialized depart- 
ment. 


Investigation Pays Off 


Now, the company’s _ personnel 
group, which includes two industrial 
psychologists, carefully investigates 
each prospective salesman to deter- 
mine what type of work he should do. 
This, of course, is to his and the com- 
pany’s best advantage. Personnel men 
move slowly and thoroughly, for they 
have learned through experience that 
it’s better to spend one month select- 
ing the right man than several years 
wrestling with the problem of what 
to do with the wrong man. As a result 
of this caution and selectivity, Ansul 
has virtually no “turn over” problem. 
Since the sales training program went 
into effect several years ago, Ansul 
has lost only one man. 

Only a few of the many young 
fellows each year who are asked to 
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visit Marinette are selected for Ansul 
sales training. Once picked, they be- 
gin a rigorous six-month course of 
training to prepare them for their 
future careers. 

The first step in training a fire ex- 
tinguisher salesman is a three to four 
month “tour of duty” in the home 
office in Marinette. Here, the new 
salesman learns all about the com- 
pany, how it operates, to whom it 
sells, from whom it buys, how each 
department functions and, most im- 
portant, how to fight fires. He learns 
not only how to use Ansul equipment, 
but also all other types of fire ex- 
tinguishers. 


Demonstration Technique 


One of the ‘most important aspects 
of this phase of his training is learning 
how to stage convincing demonstra- 
tions. On the fire test field, every 
conceivable kind of industrial fire can 
be duplicated. Here, the new salesman 
will first watch the company experts 
at work on a flame, then work with 
the equipment himself. As he grows 
more adept with the various extin- 
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SHOWING 'EM: Using a four pound Ansul 
extinguisher, this demonstrator squelched a 
60 square foot gasoline fire in about seven 
seconds, to help illustrate his sales story. 


TELLING 'EM: Before beginning the dem- 
onstration, the salesman takes time to give 
his sales story and answer questions of 
prospects so they are completely familiar 
with equipment before seeing it in action. 
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guishers (and in the process increases 
his own confidence in Ansul) he be- 
gins to stage his own demonstrations 
until he gains the assurance and 
“know-how” that meet company 
standards. 


Learning by Experience 


On the test field, he learns that dry 
chemical is the only known type of 
extinguisher that will kill dangerous 
propane or butane fires; that by care- 
fully aiming the dry chemical spray 
from an Ansul Extinguisher at the 
base of the flame, he can cut his “‘put- 
out” time in half. The new salesman 
even works at various assembly and 
inspection jobs in the fire extinguisher 
factory. 

He talks to the many Ansul 
authorities on the mechanics of fire, 
the extinguishing of fire, and the 
chemical reaction that takes place 
when Ansul dry chemical hits the 
flame area. Having digested all this, 
he is ready for the next phase of his 
training. 

The second step, and in fact, a 
second type of training. is to place 
the new salesman in a district office 
where, under the guidance of the dis- 
trict manager, he learns customer 
contacts and the varied types of busi- 
nesses that become customers. 

He watches veteran salesmen sur- 
vey a plant for fire hazards. He listens 
to them confidently recommend fire 
protection measures. He is startled to 
learn that, in many cases, the veterans 
will recommend equipment other than 
Ansul, it the particular fire hazard 
merits it. Later, he assists in actual 
deinonstrations that generally clinch 
the sale. 


Working With Salesmen 


This is repeated in another district 
office, and in some cases even a third, 
before the new man is assigned as a 
full-time salesman to a fourth district. 
The salesman never trains in a terri- 
tory where he will work. This is done, 
obviously, to avoid identifying the 
new man as “green” or a “trainee.” 

Besides training its own salesmen, 
Ansul makes certain that the sales- 
men of its 17 distributors are ac- 
quainted with the product they are 
selling. 

This indoctrination period is a 
condensed version of the regular 
salesman’s course. It lasts about two 
weeks and consists mainly of fire dem- 
onstrations in which the “students” 
take part by actually extinguishing 
fires with all types of equipment. 

The fourth type of fire school train- 
ing which Ansul offers is for cus- 
tomers and occasionally even prospec- 
tive customers. This is a still further 
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Type Fire Preburn Time 

Gasoline spread (time elapsed to 
ona 20 square allow fire to build 
feet tank of up) 
oil. Flames 
rose 20 ft. one minute 


same as above one minute 
Gasoline spill 

fire on cement 

platform. 5 

gals. 200 

square feet of 

flame, 10 feet 

high. 10 seconds 


same as above 10 seconds 
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condensation of the training program 
and usually lasts three or four days. 
In this training period, as in the 
others, the objective is to teach the 
customer the advantage of using An- 


sul equipment as well as the best way 


to handle it. 


Seeing Is Believing: 


Students, once they have attacked 
a fire with the dry chemical extin- 
guisher, are invariably convinced of 
its worth. For particularly in the 
case of flammable liquid or electrical 
fires, the action of the Ansul chemi- 
cal is almost miraculous. If, even 
after he’s used the equipment, one of 
the prospects is still skeptical, the 
salesman takes the fifth step, a gigan- 
tic fire demonstration, usually staged 
in conjunction with the customer 
school. 

This fire demonstration is a large- 
scale show, featuring special hazards 
such as pressurized butane or propane. 
The lessons learned fighting these 
extra-hazardous fires on Ansul’s test 
field help solve safety problems that 
arise in industry. 

Above are some figures from a re- 
port on a customer’s school. (These 
extinguishing times were made by the 
customers, not Ansul’s own experts. ) 

These are convincing figures to use 
in any sale. . 

To describe the speed with which 
Ansul extinguishers work usually 
brings nothing but a skeptical look 
and a shrug of doubt. But when an 
Ansul salesman offers to show his 
prospect that his claims are true— 
then that’s a different story. There’s 
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Type Extinguisher Put Out Time 
20 Ib. carbon dioxide Failed 
20 Ib. Ansul 5 sec. 
2 20-lb. carbon dioxide Failed 
30 Ib. Ansul 4 sec. 
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generally no trouble in arranging a 
demonstration. 

Everyone likes to see a fire and any- 
one from the safety engineer or pur- 
chasing agent to the president of a 
company is interested in watching a 
good fire show! If there’s any doubt, 
if they still think there’s a trick to 
Ansul, they are asked to handle the 
extinguisher themselves. Once they 
agree to that they're sold. 

Ansul sales, like any others, come 
mostly from plain hard work. A sales- 
man must find the right man at a 
plant, see him several times, detect 
from his conversation just how many 
people must be convinced before a 
sale is in the bag, make sure that 
everyone involved in the sale sees and 
handles Ansul Extinguishers, and 
prove ... by demonstration . . . that 
Ansul is the best fire protection for 
the particular fire hazard involved. 


Basic Policies 


Sometimes there is an accidental 
sale. A case in point is when an Ansul 
salesman happens upon a raging fire 
and puts it out. There are many suc 
cases on record in the Ansul files. But 
Ansul, knowing that its product is a 
good one, believes that the main rea- 
son for the success of its dry ‘chemical 
fire extinguisher lies in three basic 
company sales policies: 

First, Careful selection of sales- 
men ‘ 

Second, Thorough training of sales- 
men and 

Third, (and probably most impor- 
tant) Staging of convincing fire dem- 
onstrations. 
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TIME SAVER: The 250 burlap cov- 
ered panels (above) lift samples out 
of boxes, cut down by 75%, the time 
required to view the line, a key fac- 
tor to out-of-town buyers who visit 
showroom of John Dritz & Sons, New 
York. At right, close up of showroom. 


Buyers Time 


REPEAT SALE: This is a counter cabi- 
net for refill items for the Dritz 
Button Maker and Dot Snapper. With 
it, customers find answers to their 
own questions, Both buyers and reta‘l 
salespeople save time, speed up sale, 
and, in the long run, cut selling costs. 
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TOOLS - IN-ONE 
BIG CAPACITY 
PRECISION BUILT 


SPACE SAVING 
VELL) ais eumros 
POWER TOOL 
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The ''Shopsmith" multi-purpose home workshop 
tool was just a gleam in the inventor's eye until 
two lads began systematic demonstrations 
combined with advertising. The result: creation 
of a multi-million dollar volume in three years. 


How to Convert an Inventor's Idea 
Into a Profitable Product 


One day toward the end of 1947 
two young men with a model of an 
invention they were enthusiastic about 
invited a buyer from Montgomery 
Ward & Co. to see a demonstration 
in their San Francisco workshop. The 
model was of a multi-purpose power 
tool invented by Dr. Hans Gold- 
schmidt. ‘Iche Ward buyer wasn’t too 
interested and said that he could spare 
only five minutes to look it over . 
but it was more than two and a half 
hours later when he left. 

The two young men, Robert and 
Frank Chambers, had put on a 
demonstration that sold not only the 
tool, but their method of presenting 
and selling it—and themselves. 

They were not out begging for 
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BY ELSA GIDLOW 


either a customer or a market. They 
had picked Montgomery Ward as 
their first outlet because they believed 
they had a volume product for sales 
and they believed that Montgomery 
Ward was the best firm to accomplish 
their aim to have large initial na- 
tional volume. However, they told 
the Ward buyer, they would permit 
the company to sell the tool only un- 
der its own trade name, “Shopsmith,”’ 
and at the Fair Trade price to be 
placed on it. They would give Ward 
as many units as it might want, when 


production had progressed, then sell 
through other outlets. 

The Montgomery Ward buyer was 
a bit surprised to note: (1) the in- 
dependence of the young men whose 
new tool was not even in production; 
(2) the skill of the demonstration 
that had held his attention for two- 
and-a-half hours—which he thought 
he could not spare; (3) the well 
thought out distribution and selling 
policy outlined for the prospective 
product. Then Robert and Frank 
Chambers told him they would pro- 
duce 10 hand-made models of the 
Shopsmith within a given time and 
place them with demonstrators in that 
many Ward stores. 

The result: Montgomery Ward 
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took them up on the proposition. A 
contract was drawn up September 6 
and seven Ward stores in key cities 
on the Pacific Coast took orders for 
November 15 delivery. Within a 
short time, with no advertising or 
promotion other than demonstrations, 
a substantial number of the multi- 
purpose power tools had been sold. 
Then Montgomery Ward, recogniz- 
ing a good thing, placed a large order. 

This was the beginning of the 


Magna Engineering Corp. With only _ 


one product the new corporation 
achieved sales in excess of $3,000,000 
during its first year of operation. The 
company is now in its second year of 
production. It has distribution 
through top ranking retailers through- 
out the country and has set a goal for 
the near future of approximately 2,- 
500 franchised dealers for Shopsmith 
and its accessories. The tool is also 
being aggressively merchandised as 
“the home appliance for men.” 

The story behind the story is one 
of far-sighted sales planning, antedat- 
ing not only the production of the 
tool, but its invention. The inventor, 
Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, has a Ph. D. 
in industrial engineering from Berlin 
University, with some commercially 
successful inventions to his credit. He 
worked with the Kaiser Shipyards, 
Richmond, Calif., during the war. 
When war ended he sought a field 
where his inventive talents might be 
practically employed. He wanted to 
develop a product which would have 


BIG IDEA: Dr. Hans Goldschmidt first dreamed over, then experi- 


mented with, and finally perfected a "jack-of-all-tools." 


But it was 


strong sales push and advertising that made “Shopsmith" well-known. 


volume sales appeal. One of his main 
interests was in woodworking. 

With the germ of an idea in mind 
Dr. Goldschmidt analyzed the home 
workshop field. His aim was to find 
out what was the greatest need in this 
home woodworking market. He de- 
cided that it was a multi-purpose tool. 


ORGANIZED STORY: A carefully worked out visual presentation was 
an effective tool in the hands of the demonstrator-salesmen who took 
the Shopsmith presentation to key retailers and their salespeople. 


ONE RUGGED PRECISION-BUILT 


UNIT WITH 


ONE POWERFUL MOTOR 


THAT QUICKLY CONVERTS INTO 


STANDARD POWER TOOLS 


1 CIRCULAR SAW 

2 DRILL PRESS 

3. LATHE 

4 DISC SANDER 

5 HORIZONTAL DRILL 


& 
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There are two or three similar 
tools on the market but, by Dr. Gold- 
schmidt’s standards, these tools ap- 
peared to be not much more than 
hobbyists’ toys, at best to have too 
many limitations. None of them, he 
maintained, do all of their jobs with 
equal efficiency. His task was to de- 
velop a power tool that would do 
each of its multiple jobs better than 
the usual single-purpose tool; that 
would be interchangeable from one 
position and function to qnother with- 
out the use of wrenches, etc.; that 
would sell at a price to make possible 
mass production and volume sales. 
He had in mind as users of the tool 
not only home craftsmen, but men 
and women who like to do their own 
repairs around the home, agricultur- 
ists with their own farm maintenance 
shops, and operators of small com- 
mercial or industrial shops. 

By 1947 he had devised a tool 
which could be used as a large capac- 
ity circular saw, vertical or hori- 
zontal drill press, wood lathe, or disc 
sander. A working model was made 
(from wood, bolts and plastics). The 
next step was to find a way to finance 
and produce the new tool. 

Here is where the Chambers 
brothers entered the picture. During 
the war Robert, recently out of Har- 
vard Business School, was head of en- 
gineering analysis and progress for 
Kaiser Shipyards in Richmond. There 
he met Dr. Goldschmidt. It was 
this young man, now only 30, to 
whom Dr. Goldschmidt, now 40, 
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curned for advice on financing and 
business management of his invention. 
With his brother Frank, 32, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Utah and the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, a 
three-way partnership was born. In 
August 1947 this partnership was 
crystallized as the Magna Engineer- 
ing Corp., with the two men taking 
the money. and management worries 
off the inventor’s shoulders. 

‘All we had was what we had per- 
sonally earned and saved from the 
time we left school,” confesses Ro- 
bert, who became president of the 
corporation. Over and above that 
they pledged themselves to the hilt. 
Their first important job was to sell 
themselves and their idea to bankers. 
They were entirely successful. Dr. 
Goldschmidt became vice-president of 
Magna, and Frank Chambers, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The first step the new company 
took was to develop a prototype of 
the Shopsmith and demonstrate it 
before industrialists’ and others. 
Space was taken at the Los Angeles 
Biltmore to -show the essential tool 
in action. All who saw the demon- 
strations were convinced that here 
was a product with potential volume 


ee 208 So. LaSalle Street - C 
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demand, and one that could be pro- 
duced and sold at a low price. 
The production policy of the 
young businessmen is as smart as 
their merchandising. From the start 
they followed the practice of utiliz- 
ing the know-how, facilities and pur- 
chasing power of established com- 
panies to accomplish immediate, rapid 
and quantity output. Magna pro- 
vided the tooling, purchased many 
integral parts, but contracted for the 
principal fabrication and assembly. 


Production Expands 


In this way the company could 
meet the orders of the first customer, 
Montgomery Ward. From seven 
stores to begin with, Magna went in- 
to 20, then 95, then 145, and now its 
in 500 Montgomery Ward stores 
across the country. With production 
well under way by the first contract 
manufacturer, General Engineering 
and Drydock Co., San Francisco, 
Magna prepared for an_ intensive 
drive on eastern markets. By Septem- 
ber, 1948, a second plant, National 
Acme Co., Cleveland, had set up an 
assembly line of Shopsmiths under 
contract. This more than doubled the 
San Francisco production capacity. 
The drive for eastern distribution 


was launched with a_ promotional 
campaign for the tool by R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City. 

Seeing the Shopsmith as a “home 
appliance for men,” the Chambers 
brothers believed it should be sold in 
the same way as are modern home 
labor-saving devices used by women, 
such as washing machines, ironers, dish 
washers. There are more than 25,000 
hardware stores in the United States 
and many of them no doubt would be 
glad to handle a tool such as the 
Shopsmith. “But we realized,” say 
the Chambers brothers, “that the 
Shopsmith was unusual enough to re- 
quire demonstration if it were to be 
sold in the quantities we intended to 
sell it. It is difficult for most people 
to imagine how one piece of equip- 
ment can do all five basic woodwork- 
ing jobs our tool will do.” 

From the start Magna made ac- 
tual demonstration the basis of sell- 
ing and chose only distributors who 
were responsive to this method and 
were equipped to carry it through. 
Magna wanted the Shopsmith fran- 
chise to mean something. The best 
dealer was one capable of volume 
sales, having adequate display facil- 
ities, an aggressive merchandising pol- 
icy, willingness to advertise, and a 


2269 Ford Parkway - St. Paul, Minnesota - Emerson 1393 


hicago, IMinois - Financial 6-0897 


Write or phone now for a screening. No obligation. 
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Beware of "hard-hitting" selling 


in this buyers' market 


! aw: “Every action has its equal and opposite reaction." 


Sales executives who are stampeded 
into a "sell-'em-or-else" attitude 
may soon find their business hit 
just as hard as their salesmen are 
hitting the trade. 


By “hard-hitting™ selling, these 
sales executives mean sending their 
men out in a frame of mind that 
borders on the pugnacious...train- 
ing them to put their heads down 
and slug their way in where they 
couldn't get in before; to double 
up on their entertaining; to talk. 
louder and longer wherever they go. 


Such tactics can bring in orders. 
But consider the high cost of high- 
pressure selling! Are customers 
who have been overwhelmed really 
sold? 


Brains will win this competi-- 
tive "slug-fest" -— not brawn. 


This brand new era that's dawning 
upon the American distribution 
system will be dominated, field by 
field, by those who look before 
they leap into the fray; 


-.eby those who pause to study the 
conditions to be met in the field; 


..-by those who guide their sales- 


direct them to the most likely 
prospects, arm them with the kind 
of information that enables them 
to sell by helping people buy; 


«-- by those who add to well- 


planned selling strategy the power 


of "Ditch-Digging" Advertising - 
the kind of advertising that does 
so much of the telling in selling 
that the salesmen can use more of 
their costly time for closing 
sales. 


Sound like work? 


Sure! So's running a sales depart- 
ment. But put a "Ditch-Digging" 
Advertising crew on the job, give 
them a reasonable amount of help 
on customer and prospect analysis 
and they'll multiply the effective 
ness of your salesmen in ways that 
will help them cope with this buy- 
ers! market. 


We've outlined this approach to 
buyers! market advertising in a 
20-page booklet, "'Ditch-Digging' 
Advertising That Sells by Helping 
People Buy." treg.u.s. rat.on) We'll gladly 
send a copy to any sales executive 
interested in matching selling and 


buyers! market 
requirements. 


DITCH DIGGING 
ADVERI ISING 


advertising to , 


men into the most profitable areas 


thar sells by | 


helping people huy 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. > 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


. 
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“‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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grasp of the principles of action selling 
—demonstration. 

Magna had a good start and 
gained experience in work with 
Montgomery Ward. It had trained a 
staff of four or five distributor sales- 
men in presentation methods and use 
of the tool. These salesmen, going 
from store to store, ‘corralled the 
store manager, the merchandising 
manager and the hardware manager 
for a thorough drilling. Magna sales- 
men worked with retailers on initial 
demonstrations in stores, with results 
so spectacular in a number of in- 
stances that the management offered 


to pay part of the demonstrator’s sal- 
ary if he would remain for a month. 
Bypassing the hardware dealer who 
is content to stock an item and then 
let it sell itself, the Chambers bro- 
thers decided they would go first to 
large hardware and _ department 
stores in larger cities. They equipped 
their field sales manager with a Mer- 
cury station wagon on which was 
mounted a Shopsmith, a 200-lb. tool, 
59 inches long and 21 inches wide. 
With this station wagon he went to 
the office of the prospective buyer. 
‘“‘We knew it must be demonstrated 
to sell,”” Robert Chambers emphasizes. 
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t 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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“We found through this test that, 
once demonstrated, it was sold. Al- 
most without exception, we signed up 
every store contacted in the initial 
drive for expanded distribution.” The 
new large outlets included: R. H, 
Macy, Inc., New York City; Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago; Kauf- 
man’s, Pittsburgh; Ed Schuster, Mil- 
waukee; Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis; 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit ; The May 
Co., Cleveland and Los Angeles ; Gil- 
christ Co., Boston. 

In each case a Magna demon- 
strator-salesmen went into the new 
outlet and trained store personnel to 
understand, run, demonstrate, and 
sell the Shopsmith. He remained with 
the dealer, demonstrating, taking or- 
ders, making sales, lining up future 
prospects. Chosen for this work by 
Magna were men with a knowledge 
of woodworking, who were good sales- 
men, good talkers, who could handle 
the tool and explain it to others. 

Each man was armed with a com- 
plete system of déaler aids, thorough- 
going in their range for a product in 
its first year of distribution. These 
included: the Shopsmith Sales Man- 
ual for retailers; a set-up display of 
the tool with bench parts, and panel 
illustrating its five positions; a sepa- 
rate display board; a loose-leaf, stand- 
ing presentation book; a sound slide 
film for training dealer sales person- 
nel; folders and cards to place in 
packages, hand to prospects, or mail. 


Owner's Guide Helpful 


To give each purchaser of the tool, 
dealers received a 20-page Owner's 
Guide with instructions on assembly 
maintenance and repair parts list, to- 
gether with a return postal warranty 
card. To make the warranty effective, 
the new owner was instructed to fill 
in the return part of the card with 
his name, address and sex; name of 
dealer from whom he purchased the 
tool, and the date; whether he 
planned to use it in a home workshop, 
for farm maintenance, in a commer- 
cial or industrial shop or for some 
other purpose; serial number of the 
machine. Over 60% returns come in 
on these cards. At intervals these 
owners receive lists of accessories; 
“Shop Notes” to supplement informa- 
tion in the Owner’s Guide and to 
keep users up-to-date on suggestions 
and ideas for its fullest employment; 
similar communications to develop 
and maintain close contact with the 
owners. All this information can fit 
into a standard loose-leaf binder which 
is kept in the workshop for reference. 

The sales manual for dealers is a 
pocket-size 24-page booklet. On the 
cover is the major lesson: ““Remem- 
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BEECHCRAFT 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
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ONANZ # 


MODEL 


You can handle distant 
jobs almost as if they 
were next door when you 
add a 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza to your transpor- 
tation set-up. The excep- 
tionally fast, comfortable 
Bonanza cuts travel-time 
by two-thirds — lets super- 
visory personnel undertake 
more work wherever it’s 
located. 

Because of this, Bonanza 
ownership can be im- 
mensely profitable. Oper- 
ating costs are measured 
in pennies per mile. In- 
vestigate. 


@ A note on your company 
letterhead brings an informa- 
tive 60-page brochure on “The 
Air Fleet of American Busi- 
ness.” Address Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


@ BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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EVANS 
LIGHTER 
DESIGN 


FOR 
YOUR COMPANY 


Use the smart, 
modern, most im- 
pressive way to 
say “remember 
me" to customers 
and friends. 


Let America's Best 
— Evans fully au- 
tomatic lighters 
spark your sales 
and goodwill 
campaign daily. 


Look for the Red 
Seal...an ex- 
clusive feature (* 


found in all new overflow . 


olways. 


Instantly recog- 
nized, always re- 
membered . . « 
your message on 
an Evans lighter. 


Simply send _ in- 
scription and 
quantity desired. 
We'll submit de- 
sign and price 
without obli- 
gation. 


North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


| 

1 

| 

| 

I 

i 

1 

} We might use Evans Lighters with our name 
1 of trade-mark thereon. Please send us sketches 
and prices without obligation as advertised. 

1 

1 
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Name 
Firm Name 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


Fuel control... 
prevents fluid 
evaporation, 


gives instant light 


ber ... FOR VOLUME SALES ... 
DEMONSTRATE. ‘The first five pages 
cover the “Sales Outline.” There are 
four pages of questions and answers 
made up and condensed from actual 
questions asked by prospects who had 
watched the Shopsmith demonstra- 
tions. The following eight pages give 
a detailed sales presentation for action 
selling—to serve as a guide only— 
not to be used “canned.” The last two 
pages give Shopsmith Specifications 
and Standard Shopsmith Accessories. 

Additional dealer aids include 
booklets to give away during demon- 


| strations; display cards; cards for 


windows, announcing the demonstra- 
tion going on inside the store; neigh- 
borhood motion picture slide ; material 
for selective radio announcements: 
newspaper advertising and publicity. 


Advertising Budget Heavy 


Advertising was not launched un- 
til May, 1948. The conventional 
medium for this kind of product is 
the hobby and craft or popular me- 
chanic publications. Starting with a 
relatively heavy advertising budget. 
Magna engaged the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and ran_black-and- 
white and two-color display adver- 


| tisements, two-page spreads down to 


half pages in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, The American Home, Sunset, 
and many farm publications. ‘ They 
also took large space in Popular Sci- 
ence, Popular Mechanics Magazine, 
and Science Illustrated. 


A cooperative advertising plan was 
worked out for dealers. This allows 
dealers 50% of Magna-approved ad- 
vertising space and time on the radio, 
based on a definite formula applied to 
net purchases of Shopsmiths. The al- 
lowance is contingent on the dealer 
fulfilling certain advertising require- 


| ments and following standards out- 
lined in the plan. 


Some of the most effective dealer 
advertising is that in the Montgomery 
Ward catalog. Starting out with 
small mention of Shopsmith in each 
successive catalog, the Shopsmith now 
rates a full page in the big Fall and 


| Winter book. 


| tion setup,” 


Magna did not appoint wholesale 
distributors until last fall. It did 
not go to the old-line, wholesale hard- 
ware distributors of the order-tak- 
ing type. It chose electric appliance 
distributors well versed in demonstra- 
tion-selling of home appliances, radios 
and similar goods. 

“When we complete our distribu- 
Robert Chambers says, 
“we plan to have about 20 distribu- 
tors throughout the country. These 


distributors will be given the same 
kind of training for their personnel, 
aids, demonstration assistance and ad. 
vertising as is given to chain stores 
and other retailers.” 

Last year Magna-International 
Corp. was established to sell Shop- 
smith and its accessories in other 
countries. This division already has 
achieved considerable distribution jn 
Canada, India, the Philippines, and 
South America. 


Because of the low price of the 
tool, $200 complete, Magna sees a 
large potential both at home and in 
countries throughout the world, since 
the Shopsmith opens up major wood- 
working to persons who could never 
hope to own ordinary power tools be 
cause of limitation of space and 
money. It’s a hefty tool (weighs 
200 pounds plus motor), no mere 
hobby gadget, yet it can be used 
without great physical strength. Wo- 
men can use it, and numbers of han- 
dicapped veterans have welcomed it. 


Curious to know what kind of 
people are buying it, Magna recently 
sent out a questionnaire to owners of 
the tool. Initial mailing was 5,000. 
The questionnaire was designed to 
find out how the owner heard of the 
tool; why he bought it; how, why 
and how many hours he and others 
in his household use it; where it is 
kept; what one outstanding advantage 
the user has found and what disad- 
vantages if any; what attachments he 
would like to buy for the tool dur- 
ing the next year, his degree of pro- 
ficiency as a woodworker ; his occupa- 
tion, age, sex; the magazines he reads 
regularly. 


The Appeal Widespreed 


Among those who have responded 
so far are farmers, ranchers, business 
executives, a man who wanted to 
build a trailer, a locomotive engineer, 
a clown in New York who was over- 
joyed to have it to make his laugh- 
provoking props instead of having to 
do the labor with hand tools, a long 
list of home craftsmen and women 
who like to do something creative 
now that work days are shorter. 

The appeal may be judged by a 
test Magna made just recently with 
television advertising of the tool. The 
company took five to 15 minutes ot 
time for straight demonstration. ‘The 
results, Magna says, were “terrific.” 
In immediate orders sales .exceeded 
cost of the program, again demonstrat- 
ing the Chambers brothers’ claim that 
if the tool is demonstrated, it’s sold. 
TV is a natural for their product and 
merchandising policy, and Magna 
hopes to experiment further with it. 
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he story behind La Citadelle on the island of Haiti is 
a history of Henri Christophe . . . dynamic leader of the native 
struggle for freedom from French tyranny. Often called ‘“*The 
Monument of Fear,” it was built in 1804 at a great cost in 
human life ... a modern wonder of the world. 


D SERVICESARE CLOSE To vou 


Ihe story bebind ine magnitude of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company is being told to thousands by the 
institutional display shown above as it appeared in a recent 
Trade Show. A map of the U. S. reproduced on Chinese mirror 
glass and keyed with flashing colored lights dramatizes the 
location of A-C products and services ... attracting crowds 
wherever it is used. 


Get your Free copies of INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP and learn the latest in display techniques:—write today! 


PITTSBURGH............. 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
SE Wo v.65 c0.556 si esiese 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
GES i o's vv cwownsacws 1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, ill, 
DETROIT......... .+.-810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


PLASTIC DE-MOTH-ER: News in notions: a new closet and 
garment bag accessory molded of rosewood colored 
Bakelite Phenolic plastic. It contains an effective insecticide 
and is made by Irwin-Willert Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


SHOWING THE COLORS: Annin & Co., New 
York, develop a new package for three lines of 
—— flags. Done in red, white and blue, it embodies 


—— good. display values to encourage placing on coun- 
ters and in windows. Box is made up in several sizes. 


45-RPM PLAYER ATTACHMENT: Designed.for music 
lovers who wish to incorporate the new RCA Victor 
music reproduction system into a radio or combination 
instrument already in the home. It is said it may be 
easily connected, is small enough to fit in a drawer. 


MAYTAG'S AUTOMATIC: An old name in 
washing machines will challenge competitors 
for a share of the expanding automatic washer 
market. The new Maytag uses the Gyrafoam 
principle of washing action, embodies an im- 
proved type of spin dryer for removing water. 
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*® One of a series of dis- 
tinctively styled boxes re- 
cently designed for Macy’s 
by Lambert Dusseau and 
Emily Oppa and produced 
by United. 


When Macy’s, one of America’s smartest merchandisers, 
uses Foil Cartons, you can bet your bottom dollar 

that Foil Cartons Sell Goods Faster. Because Foil attracts 
more eyes... It influences more buyers and makes your 
cash register ring more frequently. Let United prove to you 
how Foil Cartons can step up your sales and increase 
profits. Send us your present folding box or display 

carton for suggestions. You assume. no obligation. 


UNITED BOARD/AND CARTON 


orporal ton 


P. 0. Box 1318 - Syracuse, New York 


- Board Mills: Carton Plants: 
port, N. Y.; Thomson, N. Y.; Urbana, O. Victory Mills, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Springfield, O. 


| i sor ie : 3 aul 

Chicago - Cincinnati $3.07 $3.80 

Chicago-Atlanta 6.55 6.00 

j Chicago-Chattanooga 5.55 5.56 


TO BUSY TRAFFIC MEN | cincimst-atons ass ass 


Atlanta-New Orleans 5.05 5.12 
Dallas -Atlanta 8.00 6.66 
Atlanta- Miami 7.05 6.00 
Dallas-New Orleans 5.05 4.90 
Cincinnati-New Orleans 8.00 6.44 
Detroit-Atlanta* 6.55 6.22 


*Delta-TWA interchange 
TPick-up and delivery extra, but optional, 


‘ Zt0 10 Days 


If you ship to or from the cities on the map below 
—or via them to Latin America—get your copy of 
Delta’s time-saving tables for instant comparisons 
of airFREIGHT and rail express rates from the 
nearest Delta terminal or major city. 

Save time, save money. Delta airFREIGHT is 
often cheaper than first class rail express. It’s always 
faster; frequently by as much as 2 to 10 days. 

Delta “Flying Freighters” haul your bulk loads. 
And freight is carried on all passenger flights. Delta 


Up-to-date, easy-to-use 
Comparative Rate Tables... 
Delta airFREIGHT/Rail Express 
from YOUR Shipping Point 


: connects with 1 i irli r- 
SAVE PACKING COSTS: Even when the airFREIGHT rate 7 rn ¥ : 4 a _ lines at - “ 
is higher than first class rail express, your shipment may minals—saves time to Latin America as well as to 
go cheaper because you save so much in packing costs. and through the South. 


Photo above shows improved bin and tie-down facilities Get these tables now...see how Delta airFREIGHT 
on a Delta “Flying Freighter”’—shows you why your 


hao~ feng Rea moves shipments faster to extend your markets and 
merchandise travels safely without costly packaging. get better inventory control. 


SAVING 


Delta Air Lines 
General Offices, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me comparisons of Delta airFREIGHT and 
first class rail express rates. | am interested in shipments from 
these cities: 


General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Name 


Street Address. 


{ City 


BY 


DELTA airFREIGHT OFTEN COSTS LESS PER CWT. THAN FIRST CLASS RAIL EXPRESS 
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Promotion 


Farmers Are Gunning 


Capper’s Farmer recently made a 
survey among its readers to determine 
their use of firearms. The number, 
size and brand of new firearms to be 
purchased and the quantity, size and 
brand of ammunition purchased by the 
publication’s farmer-readers is the 


basis of factual material in Capper’s ~ 


new promotion piece, “Firearms and 
Ammunition.” The booklet was com- 
piled from the first 675 questionnaires 
received; every 400th name on the 
entire circulation list was mailed a 
questionnaire. Some of the statistics 
in the booklet: $16 million is the 
approximate yearly ammunition bill 
for Capper’s Farmer subscribers; 
more than 2,000,000 persons in Cap- 
per’s Farmer homes use firearms ; one- 
third of the respondents reported a 
veteran in the home. The booklet is 
available from the publication’s Re- 
search Department, Topeka, Kansas. 


Ice Cream 


The Ice Cream Review has a 24- 
page brochure describing the expand- 
ing ice cream industry and the mar- 
kets it serves. The ice cream industry, 
incidentally, is nearing the billion- 
gallon-a-year goal it set for itself; the 
brochure not only traces ice cream 
production by years (Production is 
up 275% in 15 years.), it also points 
up such facts as these: Better than 
71% of the Nation’s ice cream is pro- 
duced in 15 states; the ice cream in- 
dustry, last year, consumed nine mil- 
lion pounds of fresh milk, 470 million 
pounds of sugar. The brochure is 
available from the Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Olsen Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 


The Teen-Age Market 


_ Seventeen, which manages to keep 
its fingers on the pulse of the too- 
young-to-get-married market, has 
come up with a survey among its 
readers on Homes and Appliances. 
The booklet tells how and where 
Teena lives, the home equipment and 
appliances her family owns, how large 
the family itself is and ages of its 
members. And Teena has rated vari- 
ous home appliances according to 
family ownership. As if that weren’t 
enough, Seventeen got her to throw in 
her ideas for the ideal house, its fur- 
nishings, and color schemes. Write 
Seventeen, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Facts About the 
QUAD-CITIES 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Moline, Ill. 
E. Moline, Ill. 


Davenport, la. 


@ Over 230,000 metropolitan 
population * 


e@ Largest population market 
in Illinois and Iowa, out- 
side Chicago 

eRetail sales exceed $252 
million annually * 


@ Family income tops $5,650 
per year* 


ein the heart of the rich 
corn belt 


*Sales Management estimates 
for 1948 


ue | 

Quad-City folks perk up and 
listen when WHBF local 
news comes on the air. Twice 
as many sets are usually 
tuned to WHBF local news 
as to the programs on the 
next leading station (see 
Hooper figures below). 


Latest Quad-City HOOPER 


(Share of audience) 


WHBF Station 
Local News “—_ 

8:00 AM CU... ae 

~ 9:30 AM — 140 a 

~ 12:00 PM | 161 °° &4280 

~~ 3:30 PM 94 °+«+|~~®«+2101 
600 PM | 100 |} } °#&4«°£116 
1000 PM | 173 =| ° 97% 


WHBF maintains a news staff of six full- 
time reporters and thirty regional corre- 
spondents. Their full news coverage and 
accurate on-the-toes reporting counts for 
listener confidence, concentration and influ- 
ence that pays off to WHBF y 
advertisers. - 


AM-FM 
BASIC ABC 


Les Johnson, V. P. and Gen Mgr. 
Affiliate of Rock Isiand Argus 


RACIG STATION REPRESEMTATIVE 
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Meet a Star Insurance Man: 


A Million or More Every Year Since 1925! 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


Coming to America from Lithu- 
ania alone and uneducated at the age 
of 12, Jacob W. Shoul has out- 
Algered Horatio Alger’s fictional 
characters in selling his way to a place 
of affluence in his adopted land and 
in his profession, selling life insurance. 

Mr. Shoul financed the first few 
years of his education by taking any 
odd job he could get, then borrowed 
$50 from a banker, bought a quantity 
of needles, thread and other small 
wares and set himself up as a boy 
merchant selling from house to house. 
With the money he earned he finished 
grammar school and part of high 
school. On his 21st birthday he started 
to sell life insurance for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York in Boston, Mass. 

Sales the first year totaled $100,- 
000, the second $150,000. Taking a 
year out to serve with Uncle Sam’s 
Army in 1918, he returned to set sales 
of $250,000 in 1919, During the next 
four years he averaged more than 
$500,000 annually. Since then, 1925, 
he never has failed to exceed the $1,- 
000,000 mark, even during depression 
or war. Moreover, in the past 10 
years he has passed the $3,000,000 
mark three times and the $2,500,000 
mark an equal number of times. In 
1947 he reached $3,825,462. 

Mr. Shoul achieved his early suc- 
cesses in life insurance selling with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, with which he has been 
affliated since he became of age. 
With this company he attained the 
record of doing at least $1,000,000 
worth of business annyally from 1925 
to the present—more than $2,000,000 
in four different years. His average 
for the past 20 years with Mutual 
Life is over $1,500,000 annually. 

Since 1938 Mr. Shoul has been 
selling policies, too, for Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati and others. On these sales he 
has exceeded $1,000,000 three years 
and $1,500,000 one year. It was the 
combination of these sales with those 
for Mutual Life which shot his totals 
to the $3,000,000 mark and beyond 
during several years. 

What’s behind this 


exceptional 
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His name is Jacob W. Shoul. He came to the USA as an 
immigrant from Lithuania, started as a boy merchant sell- 
ing house to house. He's had three over-$2,500,000 years, 
and three over-$3,000,000 years. 1947: nearly $4,000,000. 


year-in-year-out selling record? Is 
Mr. Shoul a combination of P. T. 
Barnum and Super-Man? 

Mr. Shoul emphasizes that there is 
nothing super or magical about him 
or his methods. “I’m no different 
than any other salesman in insurance 
or in any other field,” he insists. “I 
like to do the same things as anyone 
else. I like music and the theater. I 
like to read and spend time with my 
family at home. I like to play golf and 
I like to loaf. I like to tell a funny 
story and listen to others tell them. 
I’m just like any other man.” 

However, Mr. Shoul differs from 
many other salesmen in that he not 
only likes but loves his work. Yes, 
loves is the exact word he uses. “One 
thing I like above all,” he asserts. “I 
love my job and the work I do. I’m 


happy when I’m at business—and that 
is selling or looking for prospects.” 

In fact, drawing from 33 years’ ex- 
perience, he rates Jove for the work 
as most important of four fundamen- 
tal requirements for success in selling 
life insurance or any other service or 
product. They are: 

1. Love the work. 

2. Be contented on the job—with 
the company, the manager and fellow 
salesmen. 

3. Believe with all your heart and 
soul that what you are selling is 
going to do a lot of good for the 
people who buy it. 

4. Work hard and intelligently. 

If one doesn’t adhere to these four 
fundamental requirements there isn’t 
much use even to start selling any- 
thing, says Mr. Shoul. Couple these 
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Among the 3 business magazines carrying the 


largest volume of advertising. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


delivers the largest concentration of executives in 
BUSINESS...INDUSTRY... FINANCE 


—and at the lowest cost per-page-per-thousand. 


Circulation guarantee 350,000 
Bonus: 25,000 average for the year 1949. 


U.S.News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


('Knowledge is Power’’) 
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at the head of a train having an addi- 
tional five special or advanced require- 
ments and you have a combination 
that will go far toward attaining a 
large volume in any field of selling if 
it is propelled by a salesman of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and stick-to-it-tive- 
ness, he emphasizes. These five re- 
quirements are: 


1. Development of a "Center of 
Influence.” 


Mr. Shoul uses the name ‘Center 
of Influence” in the sense of a sales- 
man carving a definite place for him- 
self in a given field or locality. De- 
velopment of a “Center of Influence” 
is vitally important, he believes, to a 
salesman’s success. It is a positive re- 
quirement in attaining large volume 
sales. Multiplying friendships, “grow- 
ing up with the prospects,” through 
building up a “center” are highly 
essential to reach a goal, he insists. 
There just isn’t time in a life for a 
man to sell in big volume consistently 
without help from friends and ac- 
quaintances in finding prospects. 

Mr. Shoul developed a “Center of 
Influence” in various branches of the 
shoe and leather business. He gravi- 
tated more or less naturally into this 
field because soon after coming to 
America he lived with a married half- 
sister in the little city of Newbury- 
port, Mass., about 35 miles from 
Boston. There and in Peabody, Salem, 
Haverhill and other cities not far 
away, are numbers of shoe and leather 
plants. He worked there later in a 
shoe factory, and got his start in sell- 
ing life insurance. 

His first sales of insurance were 
among shoe factory employes, practi- 
cally all $1,000 policies. Gradually 
he worked up to foremen, superin- 
tendents, and finally to the top execu- 
tives. He branched into allied lines 
and the wholesale and retail shoe 
fields. He sold men more and more 
insurance on their way up from 
worker to foreman, to superintendent, 
to high executive. 

“T have studied the shoe industry 
and allied lines,” he says. “I know 
the ups and downs of these businesses 
and of the individuals who run them. 
I talk their language. I have attended 
their conferences, conventions and 
various shoe fairs throughout the 
country. | am a member of all the 
shoe organizations, both charitable 
and business. I have won the confi- 
dence of the people in the trade and 
now know most of the executives. 

“Today more than 75% of my 
prospects come from my old satisfied 
policyholders, to whom I consider I 
have rendered great service for many 
years. My policyholders are my 
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friends. They get a kick out of what- 
ever little success I have attained. 


They are always on the lookout for ~ 


someone to whom I can sell a policy. 
Many of them pass on to me names of 
prospects. Many even call up a pros- 
pect and arrange an interview.” 


While pushing his sales upward in 
Newburyport and vicinity, Mr. Shoul 
wanted to show his appreciation to 
the many people who had purchased 
insurance from him while he was a 
poor youth. He bought a run-down, 
strike-bound shoé plant and put it on 
its feet, to provide 700 jobless workers 
with weekly pay envelopes. He en- 
tered civic work, helped raise money 
for the Salvation Army, the Y.M.- 
C.A., and for Christian churches as 
well as for a synagogue. “We raised 
enough money to buy a fine old build- 
ing for our svnagogue,”’ he says, “and 
a good percentage of it I received 
from Gentile friends, because our 
Jewish community was exceedingly 
poor.” 


“One might think that my insur- 
ance sales would suffer,” he says, 
“because so much of my time was 
taken up with committee work or 
soliciting funds, but this was not so. 
In fact, my outside work helped me a 
great deal because it brought me in 
contact with successful businessmen. 
I got to know them better. and they 
me. I was getting new business from 
new sources—sources I had ‘ never 
dreamed of. 


“Here is an example: The trustees 
of a preparatory school near New- 
buryport voted to insure the school’s 
new headmaster for a_ substantial 
amount, with the institution paving 
the premiums. Without any solicita- 
tion on my part, they voted to buy 
Mutual Life insurance from me, al- 
though serving on the board was the 
president of one of the largest life in- 
surance companies in America. I was 
told afterward that the reason was to 
show appreciation for the good work 
I was doing in the community. 


“The board of directors of a manu- 
facturing company also decided to in- 
sure the president. I was given two- 
thirds of the business. 


“The people of Newburyport were 
all kind to me in my efforts to improve 
myself. Some of them had a great in- 
fluence on me in later years. One of 
them was my good friend, the Rev- 
erend Henry Hannum, minister of 
the Central Congregational Church. 
I used to spend a great deal of time 
with him, discussing religion. He al- 
lowed me to use his pulpit a number 
of times to explain the Jewish point 
of view on life to the members of his 
church. He helped me to build good- 


will between Jew and non-Jew in 
Newburyport.” 


2. Don't sell statistics, dividends, 
intricate features. Reach into the 
heart of a prospect; sell him satis. 
faction, freedom from worry, etc. 


“In. the way that radar cuts through 
fog to outline an object,” Mr. Shoul 
points out, “so must sales efforts 
reach into the heart to get action. The 
average prospect is not interested in 
technical terms, comparisons between 
companies, etc. Appeal to his heart 
rather than to his head.” 

For an example of this line of at- 
tack, Mr. Shoul tells about walking 
down a street in Newburyport when 
a shoe shine boy hailed him. While 
the boy was shining his shoes he 
thought about a young married man 
with two sons, who lived down the 
street and who wouldn’t buy any in- 
surance. 

He asked the boy to accompany him 
a few blocks, dropped in on the young 
man and had the boy shine his shoes. 
When the boy was through, Mr. 
Shoul paid him and sent him along. 
Then, turning to the young man, he 
said: “Jim, what assurance have you 
that your sons will not be obliged to 
do this if something happens to you?” 

The young man, who had looked 
upon the shoe shining incident as a 
joke, became serious. Mr. Shoul 
handed him an application blank. 
That same day the young man took 
out educational policies for his sons. 


3. Strive to be ingenious—not a 
genius. 


Mr. Shoul gives an example to 
show how, by being ingenious, he sold 
a large policy to a person who held 
out little encouragement. 

Mr. Shoul had a friend to whom 
he had been selling additional insur- 
ance from time to time through the 
years, until the man’s policies totaled 
$325,000. He had tried but could not 
sell the man any more insurance. 

Then Mr. Shoul recalled that this 
man had changed during war years 
from shoe manufacturing to making 
synthetic leather. When real leather 
came back he went into plastic table 
cloths, handbags, etc. When prices 
dropped on those products he started 
making cameras, bowling pins, and 
bathroom supplies. 

Somebody with a lot of brains, 
somebody of great value to the com- 
pany must have engineered those 
changes, reasoned Mr. Shoul. That 
somebody might be a good prospect. 
He found that the technical brains 
behind all his friends’ moves was a 
young engineer and inventor who had 
had wide experience in the plastics 
field. After a number of interviews he 
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HOW TO GET ae 
INTERESTED 
more, circulation. 


per advertising £ 


‘oat 


**How can we influence the greatest number of the right 
prospects per advertising dollar?” That’s the big question 
right now among advertisers and their agencies. In general, 
there’s no one right answer because objectives and strategies 
vary with every market and every product. 


BUT when it comes to reminder advertising at the point 
of sale, there’s no question at all. One medium stands out — 
that gives you more interested circulation per dollar. 


You've guessed it. It’s a Telechron Ad Clock, first choice 
of some of the largest mass-market advertisers. No wonder 
it gets such heavy interested circulation where your product 
is bought. All shoppers are clock-watchers. Their action is 
impulsive. So is their reaction when they see your product 
name, slogan or trade-mark on the clock’s face. That means 
sales for you. 


Yes, the nature of an ad clock gets you maximum inter- 
ested circulation. And the nature of a Telechron Ad Clock 
stretches this tested advertising value over many years. The 
cost is low . . . and you can liquidate even that by a special 
deal, as many do. The coupon will bring you the facts. 


Other Telechron 
Point of Salesmen 


Telechron builds a 
complete line of adver- 
tising clocks to keep 
your name and sales 
alive: small clocks for displays and dispensers, product 
replica clocks, promotion a s that win the good will of 
key customers and prospects. Investigate! Check the coupon 
and mail it today. ‘Vdedkien Inc. A General Electric Affiliate. 


Bee em = ~ 242 RRR RRR RRR BERS PRR BSS 
— TELECHRON INC., 310 Union Street, Ashland, Massachusetts - 

I'm interested. Tell me more about: # 

seneitensel LARGE AD CLOCKG............IIluminated............Non-Illuminated # 

abnbeeoni SMALLER AD CLOCKS for use in displays or dispensers : 

Goideniies PROMOTION CLOCKS with plaque or special dial % 

ee ee PRODUCT REPLICA CLOCKS * 

ADVE RTI SING Approx. Quantity... BaP 250 minimum on Ad and Promotion Clocks - 

500 minimum on Replica Clocks E 
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Youth, taught and encouraged through Technical High 
School vocational training, construct model buildings, learn 
how architect, builder, craftsmen team together. 


This token award for achievement 


The Journal features these activi- in the students’ home-town news- 
ties,. pictorially and _ editoriaily, paper builds a bond of confi- 
through its '‘Schooi Journal’ pages dence... deeper reader interest. 
and brings the classroom workshop It pays dividends to the Journal 
into the homes of its readers. and its advertisers. 


Elizabeth =. 
TA Doily Zournal, 


Special Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


ELIE 


Television Commercials 


on FILM... 


Planned, Perfected 
and Previewed 
before Telecasting 


¢ STOP-MOTION 
e ANIMATION 
¢ SPECIAL EFFECTS 
© PROJECTED BACKGROUNDS 
© TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write or Phone for a Screening of 


our TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 


ATLAS FILM CORPORATION 


Over 35 yeors Experience in 
Motion Picture and Slidefilm Production 


STUDIOS and LABORATORY 
1111 South Boulevard . Oak Park, Illinois 
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succeeded in selling his friend the 
idea that the corporation take out 
$75,000 insurance on this man’s life 
—$50,000 payable to the corporation, 
$25,000 to the man’s family. 


4. Don't be afraid of the big 
fellows. 


“Generally speaking,’ Mr. Shoul 
points out, “I’ve found it just as easy 
to sell a manufacturer a $25,000 
policy as a shophand one for $1,000 
or $2,000. Moreover, I’ve been sur- 
prised to learn that many top men 
had heard of me or knew me better 
than I realized. 

“After all, the big fellow is only 
the little fellow of 10 or 15 years 
grown up. No matter how high a 
position a man works up to, it does 
not change him as a rule.” 


5. Never let the times get you 
down. Change with them. 


Mr. Shoul’s sales figures show that 
some of his best records were made 
during war times and depression. He 
frankly admits that World War II 
raised havoc with his sales for a 
period. For instance, he had _ been 
selling a great deal of insurance to 
tanners who process leather for shoes. 
When leather became scarce tanners’ 
incomes were greatly reduced. 

“But shoes were being made just 
the same,” Mr. Shoul told himself. 
They were being made of plastics, 
cloth and all kinds of imitation 
leather. Somebody was manufactur- 
ing these substitute materials. It was 
just common sense to solicit these 
people.”’ He did so successfully. When 
war ended he shifted back to the 
tanners. 

Another war condition affected 
sales of larger policies particularly. 
Incomes became frozen by law. Cost 
of living increased tremendously and 
taxes ate up a substantial part of the 
frozen salaries. Many _ executives 
found it difficult to continue the in- 
surance they already had—let alone 
buy more. 

Mr. Shoul shifted a large part of 
his efforts toward selling “key man” 
insurance. In other words, instead 
of trying to sell additional insurance 
to executives directly, on their lives, 
he sold it to the corporations. The 
corporations paid the premiums and 
became the beneficiaries. In this way 
the corporations had protection for 
their key men. Nor was there any tax 
problem involved as in the case of the 
individual. A large percentage of his 
business was done in that field. 

Today the tax situation has become 
even worse for the executive than it 
was during World War II. Mr. 
Shoul is specializing in “key man’”’ in- 
surance to a greater extent than ever. 
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They don’t stop work at 5 o'clock... 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 


1949 


They’re everywhere—in homes, in 
Offices, in stores, in factories. They’re 
always ready to be used. Day and 
night, weekdays and week-ends, the 
‘yellow pages’ of the telephone direct- 
ory are on the job. They’re guides 
... buying guides...for 9 out of 10 
shoppers. 

These ‘yellow pages’ tell people 
WHERE to buy branded products 
and services. They point up an adver- 
tising campaign .. . lead folks straight 


to dealers handling the products 
advertised. 


That’s why it’s a good idea to have 
your trade-mark or brand name dis- 
played in the ‘yellow pages’. ..to have 
your local dealers listed under it. 
This dealer identification plan is 
called Trade Mark Service. 

Hundreds and hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s leading firms have found that 
Trade Mark Service pays by leading 
more prospects to their dealers. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


A complete bibliography of re- 
prints currently available. Please send 
remittance with order to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 


MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. These reprints may be 
ordered by number. 


87—How and Why U. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke. (Price 10c) 


89—A Selected List of Information 
Sources for the Business Man, by W. C. 
Hansen. (Price 10c) 


95—GI Joe Asks “Shall I Seek a Career 
in Selling After the War?” by Burton 
Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


101—Security, Opportunity, Recognition: 
Basic Factors in Salesman’s Morale. 
(Price 10c) 


103—A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 10c) 


104—Psychologists Answer Moot Ques- 
tions About Aptitude Testing. (Price 10c) 


105—Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing. (Price 10c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (A chart) (Price 5c) 


107—The Job of the Sales Department. 
(A chart) (Price 5c) 


108—How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen’s Contracts, by Leo 
T. Parker. (Price 10c) 


109—Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts with Sales Agents, by Leo T. 
Parker. (Price 10c) 


110—A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit- 
ing The Post-War Selling Force, by 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 10c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hir- 
ing Men, by Robert N. McMurry. (10c) 


113—How to Hold a Press Conference 
—A Primer for Management Men, by 
James W. Irwin. (Price 10c) 


114+—The Returning Veteran: Will He 
Make Sound Sales Timber? (Price 5c) 


115—Fourteen Keys to the Building of 
Better Sales Presentations. (Price 10c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective ine. by 
Kevin, J. Solon. (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading list for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen. (Price 5c) 


118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 25c) 


121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
try: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 


tion? A portfolio of the 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 50c) 


122—Careers in Sales—What Have 
They to Offer to Youth? (Price 10c) 

124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? (Price 10c) 

126—What 


__ 126 Makes a Star Salesman 
Vick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 10c) 
128—A Portfolio of Sales Control 


Forms. (Price 25c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems. (Price 15c) 

130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen. (10c) 

131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs. (10c) 

132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 10c) 

133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes!” (Price 5c) 

136—Two Dozen Ways to Put an 
Audience to Sleep. (Price 10c) 

137—What’s Behind Today’s Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 25c) 

138—How to Increase Sales Through 


Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 35c) 


139—Sour Notes in Our Selling Eng- 


lish. (Price 10c) 


141—Signposts on the Road to Success- 
ful Selling, by W. D. Molitor. (Price 10c) 

142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 

142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Los Angeles buying 
offices.) (Price 10c) 

144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 35c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. 
Crisp. (Price 25c) 

146—New Applications for Market Re- 
search. (Price 25c) 


147—Underpinnings for Practical Sales 


' Training. (Price 5c) 


148—Five Principles’ Behind Effective 
Sales Training. (Price 10c) 
149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 
150—Labor-Management Harmony: Can 
Selling Catalyze It? (Price 10c) 
151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. (Price 50c) 
152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Chicago buying offices.) (10c) 
153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Sales- 


men About the Company’s Advertising, 
by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 10c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A _ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 75c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 10c 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


157—Self Appraisal Test for 
Managers. (Price 10c) 


Sales 


158—Primer on Prize Contests, by 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 10c) 

159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes”. (Price 5c) e 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 10c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (5c) 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (Price 25c) 


163--Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (10c) 


164—How To Sell To Dealers, by W. 
C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 35c) 

165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewie 
Llewellyn. (Price 10c) 

166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed. (Price 15c) 


167—The Passion for Inquiries. (5c) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? (Price 10c) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Price 65c) 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


171—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 25c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 10c) 


173—So You Have a New Product! 
Now How Are You Going to Sell It? by 
John Allen Murphy. (Price 25c) 

174—The General Foods Check List 
For Development of New Products, by 
Richard H. Moulton. (Price 10c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen: What 


‘conditions breed it? What happens after 


it’s a reality? (Price 75c) 

176—How 1,014 College Seniors Rate 
Selling Work as a Career. (Price 10c) 

177—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources. (Under the Direction 
of Peter B. B. Andrews. (Price 25c) 

179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 35c) 

180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price -25c) 

181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 

182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 50c) 

183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 

184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (25c) 

185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 

186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 

187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public says Emphatic “Yes!” 
(Price 10c) 

188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 

189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring; 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by Rob- 
ert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 

190—Your Biggest Sale: Management's 
“O. K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 

191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 

192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 

193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 

194—Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 

195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


Keep this REVISED list of available reprints for your file. All other lists are obsolete. 
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HERE’S HOW IT WORKED FOR 
THE TRUE MANUFACTURING CO. 


It all started with printed cellophane envelopes 

for Tru Maid hosiery and lingerie to remind 

"the consumer of the quality, style and freshness of 
the merchandise. Designed and printed by Milprint. 


Retail clerks have to be sold before they can sell. 
Tru Maid lingerie packages are shipped in 

1/, dozen boxes, so Milprint suggested a box 
overwrap that conveys the Tru Maid quality story 
to clerks and purchasers alike. Designed and 
produced in Milprint’s Lithographing Division. 


300 MST Cellophane envelope 


A colorful easeled counter card to catch the 

shopper's eye completes the point-of-sale program. 
Convenient and usable in size (81/,""x 12") designed 
and produced by Milprint’s Lithographing Division. 


AND THAT'S NOT ALL... 


Milprint followed through by writing, designing, 
and printing a Tru Maid dealer mailing 

piece and a consumer folder to be used as 

an envelope stuffer by retailers. 


Milprint can help you sell your product better too 
with ‘Follow Through” service from packages 

to promotional material. ‘‘Follow Through” 
service costs you nothing extra. 

Call your local Milprint man or write today. 


lithographed Box Overwrap 


pron 1c 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


i Ae & PRE NG WG 


GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*This insert produced by Milprint Inc., Lithographing Division 


a wr 5M ear 


Lithographed Counter Card 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Foil, Glassine, Plastic Films, Lithographed. Displays, Printed Promotional Material 


newspaper readership 
of package store customers for liquor 


in New York City 


Tue News has just issued a new survey of liquors choice 
bought and newspapers read by package store customers 
in New York City . . . the fourth major study in the 
liquor field in New York made by The News since Repeal. 
Some 500 stores were checked to get a representative 
selection of 149 . . . distributed according to population 
by boroughs and income groups. In 149 stores, during 
July and August 1948 . . . 13,512 customers were asked 
to indicate on a card questionnaire the newspapers 
they read regularly. 
Following the technique introduced by The News 

@ in consumer studies in 1936. . . the query as to papers 
read was advanced by store salespeople. A News 
representative on the premises, but not identified, 
noted the purchases on the back of the card after the 
buyer’s departure. 


This study shows brand sales by types of liquor 
bought; newspaper readership and purchases by 


boroughs, economic groups, sex, types of liquor 


bought; newspaper coverage and costs, and 
important new data on newspaper duplication ... Data on 
individual brands, sizes, quantity bought and buyer’s 
sex is available in separate compilations for liquor 
companies and their advertising agencies. 

The 13,512 buyers interviewed bought 14,956 items, 
made 26,052 mentions of newspapers read . . . and 
7.975 or 59% mentioned The News! 


Regardless of what you sell in New York, a 


majority of your customers are News readers 

. . . because The News reaches 7 in 10 New 

York City families . . . is by all odds the 
easiest and cheapest way of reaching a majority of your 
customers and prospects in New York City . . . in any 
locality, social or economic group. No combination of 
newspapers today is a substitute for The News. 

And no newspaper can tell you more about your 
prospects and potential in the New York market than 
The News . . . first in information as well as influence. 

\ copy of this Liquor Survey will be sent on request 


to any advertiser or advertising agency on record. 


THE GANEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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Heralding White's 3000 
The White Motor Co., observing 


its 50th year of truck manufacturing, 
is introducing its new, functionally 
designed truck, the White Super 
Power 3000, with an intensive adver- 
tising program that is announced to 
be the largest in the history of the 
company. 

The advertising program in na- 
tional magazines, business papers and 
journals, has opened with a front-of- 
book, four-color spread in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Similar spreads 
follow in Business Week and Fortune, 
along with business journals in the 
major markets for the 3000, including 
these industries: dairy, soft drinks, 
beer, cartage, coal, department stores, 
food, ice cream, municipal, lumber 
and building supply, meat, moving 
and storage, automotive, and petrol- 
eum. In addition, the announcement 
will run as front covers in a group of 
sectional, State trucking association 
and automotive publications. 

The spread announcement is to be 
followed in July with single page ad- 
vertisements in four-color in the same 
group of publications. Leading busi- 
ness journals in the major markets 
will then be used for vocational adver- 
tising featuring the service of the 


specific industry which the publication 
serves. 

Another important part of the pro- 
gram has included newspaper adver- 
tising tied in with the local showings 
of the White 3000 throughout the 
White branch, distributor and dealer 
organization, plus subsequent follow- 
up advertising. 

Another feature of the announce- 
ment promotion, White has previewed 
a new sound movie, “The Truck 
That Tips Its Cab To Service,” at 
the 50th anniversary sales meeting of 
the entire White field organization 
in Cleveland. The movie is being 
made available to the field organiza- 
tion for local showings and demon- 
strates the new features of the 3000. 

The agency is D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., Inc., which has handled the 
White advertising since 1923. 


Sunkist Drums Valencias 


Daily newspapers will carry the 
major portion of the Sunkist advertis- 
ing campaign on valencia oranges this 
summer, with first insertions sched- 
uled to break in June and to carry 
through to September. 

A total of 383 newspapers in 272 
markets of the United States will 
carry the Sunkist schedule to a com- 


SALES PROMOTERS capping Distilled London Dry Gin are these paper cut-out 
men who represent Cassia bark (China), orange peel (Spain), coriander (Czecho- 
slovakia), and orris root (Italy) in point-of-sale material for Hiram Walker, Inc. 
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DIME and box top buys Chiquita Banana 
doll in this year's two-month campaign 
promoting Corn Flakes with bananas for 
the Kellogg Co. and the United Fruit Co. 


bined circulation of 27,000,000 read- 
ers. Color pages will appear in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Life with 
the first insertions scheduled during 
June and the last appearing the week 
of September 25. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post program is comprised en- 
tirely of back covers. 

Faced again with a heavy volume 
of small oranges, Sunkist has planned 
copy which will stress the economy 
of small fruit since those sizes will 
be the least expensive. Also stressed 
in the copy will be the “‘fresh’’ theme, 
pointing to the fact that “all the 
flavor and all the health” is found 
only in fresh oranges. 

The newspapers will be used to 
carry current copy of immediate in- 
terest to shoppers. The magazine will 
afford the opportunity to use full color 
and carry the long range educational 
copy featuring health uses of oranges 
and the superiority of fresh fruit. 

Sunkist Dealer Service, a merchan- 
dising program carried on by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange since 
1915, will be kept at full strength 
throughout the season. A staff of 39 
experienced merchandising men, oper- 
ating in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, will assist retail and 
wholesale dealers in display and mer- 
chandising methods. Point-of-sale ma- 
terial produced by the Exchange will 
be offered to dealers as usual. 

A portion of the valencia budget is 
allocated for television in the Los* 
Angeles market. This is the first time 
Sunkist has entered this field. 

Because of the damage to Cali- 
fornia oranges caused by the cold 
weather in January, Sunkist is oper- 
ating on a smaller budgét than has 
been the case for many years. Total 
estimated expenditures for valencia 
advertising this summer is $724,000, 
about $310,000 less than 1948. 
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fo en ce ge At 6 


It All Adds Up 
to FARM SALES 


for only $310 


—you get a full page in Better Farm- 
ing Methods reaching 


all the 20,000 


Farm Leaders 


County Agents. . 
Vo-Ag Teachers .. 
Extension Leaders. . 
Soil Conservationists ; ; 
who influence the buying of 


6,000,000 
Farm Families 


For 20 years Better Farming Methods 
has been the Business Magazine for 
leaders who train and advise farmers. 


START 


Your Farm 
Magazine List 


WITH 


Getter 
FARMING 
METHODS 


CCA Circulation 
20,000 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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ILLUSION of four display panels separately framed in wood is created in this 
eight-color Squirt wall panel tying in with the company's four-seasons calendar. 


The displays were designed and 


Golden ‘49er Campaign 


Seagram-Distillers Corp. has un- 
leashed its Golden ’49er advertising 
and sales promotion campaign for Sea- 
gram’s Ancient Bottle Gin. To get 
the story across to the public, the pro- 
gram is using the following media: 

Full-color spreads and pages in such 


| national magazines as Life, Look, 
| Collier’s, Holiday and Ebony—com- 


bined monthly circulations of over 
12,000,000. 

Large-size newspaper advertise- 
ments all summer long (16 weeks) in 


| 70 newspapers appearing in 63 major 
_ markets. The weekly newspaper cir- 


culation. to be covered by the campaign 
will exceed 11,700,000. 
A window display in full color, 44 


| inches high and 50 inches wide, using 


the same art treatment as in the maga- 


| zine and newspaper advertisements. 


A number of practical bar cards, 
table tents, window streamers, etc. 
—all featuring the ’49er theme. 

A unique ’49er stirring rod de- 
signed in the form of a long-handled 
spade with “49” mounted on top of 
the handle. 

The Seagram ’49er advertising 
theme depicts a colorful prospector in 
the days of the California Gold Rush, 
and features two popular summer gin 
drinks—the *49er Collins and the 
’49er Rickey—together with recipes 
for making these drinks. The cam- 
paign has been in the planning and 
development stage since early last fall 
and the company is spending in the 


| neighborhood of $500,000 on the 
| overall Seagram Ancient Bottle Gin 


’49er promotion this summer. 
George E. Mosley, Seagram adver- 
tising manager, says, “This is the 


lithographed by Ejinson-Freeman Co., 


Inc. 


second major advertising and mer- 
chandising effort we have placed be- 
hind our gin since it again became 
available after the war. Last year, 
our campaign revolved around the 
much-talked-of Golden Spike pro- 
gram. ... This year, however, rather 
than seek to influence drinkers toward 
a new drink—the Golden Spike—we 
are promoting the two old standbys, 
the Rickey and the Collins. 

“Again we are packaging our pro- 
motion so that all our window dis- 
plays, streamers, table tents, back bar 
cards, menu riders and stirrers are 
part of a fully integrated campaign 
and the same art treatment is promi- 
nent throughout the campaign.” 

The advertising agency is Roy S. 
Durstine, Inc. 


New Eastman Promotion 


A coast-to-coast newspaper adver- 
tising campaign has been released dur- 
ing the week of May 23, by the East- 
man Kodak Co. 

The campaign, which features 
popular priced Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras and picture-taking in both 
black-and-white and color, will ap- 
pear in 135 newspapers in 88 cities. 
A series of seven advertisements, 
ranging from 800 to 1,000 lines each, 
will run on a weekly basis excepting 
the first week in July. Both morning 
and evening newspapers will be used. 

The increased availability of ama- 
teur photographic products is the 
basis of the promotion. The company 
expects to be able to supply the de- 
mand for Eastman films, papers and 
chemicals for amateur black-and- 
white and color photography, during 
the summer. 
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Chicago Daily News 
Leads Nation In 


GROCERY ADVERTISING 


As reported by Media Records, the Chicago Daily News was 
FIRST in amount of grocery linage carried for 1948 — topping all 
other newspapers in the U.S.A. This record makes the 


7" CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


of Daily News leadership. Conclusive evidence of how both re- 
tailers and manufacturers in the grocery field rate the Daily News 
as an advertising medium. The 1948 grocery advertising in this 
newspaper totaled nearly 3,000,000 lines! 


SOop — 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
Offices in 
NEW YORK * DETROIT ” LOS ANGELES MIAMI 
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How Westinghouse Licks Slump 


With “Swap and Save” Campaign 


The trade-in is back. When Westinghouse put this pre-war 
merchandising gimmick to work on its vacuum cleaners, 
sales went back to an allotment basis. An old hand at appli- 
ance merchandising gives you four rules for trade-in deals. 


It was perhaps only natural that 
the appliance industry, which was 
first to reconvert from war to peace, 
would be first to reach the buyers’ 
market. By April, 1948, vacuum 
cleaners had returned to the “good 
old days.” No longer were cleaners 
bought. They had to be sold. Even 
without reference to industry figures, 
the downward trend was easily re- 
flected in increased numbers and in- 
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creased persistence of the house-to- 
house salesman, in numerous “immedi- 
ate delivery” advertisements and in 
price-cut announcements. 

That was the market picture as we 
at Westinghouse sat down to plan the 
vacuum cleaner part of our 1948 
Five-Star Fall Activity. 

To add to the problem the market 
situation posed, we had a problem of 
our own, a problem peculiar to but 


BY R. E. DOBSON 
Merchandise Manager, 
Vacuum Cleaner Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Appliance Division 


CUSTOMERS SAID "O. K.": They flocked to buy 
when Westinghouse made this offer, proving that 
the pre-war trade-in deal has lost none of its pull. 


few others in our business. As a full 
line appliance manufacturer, we have 
a constant internal competition be- 
tween our various lines for wholesale 
salesmen’s and dealers’ attention and 
time. 

At the time of our fall promotion, 
refrigerators were still on strict allot- 
ment and in great demand. The re- 
frigerator was the fair-haired boy to 
wholesale salesmen and dealers alike 
because it was easy to sell. At the 
same time our Laundromat was the 
center of a million-dollar advertising 
and sales promotional campaign. Our 
Radio Division was sponsoring a very 
attractive contest for wholesale sales- 
men. 

Thus, whatever vehicle was chosen 
to carry our vacuum cleaner promo- 
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[ 1 SAW IT ADVERTISED 
IN OUR 
BOOTH NEWSPAPER! 
a 


a 


GOOD LUCK MARGARINE 


SPREADS THE WORD 
through ALL 8 BOOTH MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS! 


How come the John F. Jelke Company—a 
division of Lever Brothers—uses all eight 
Booth Michigan Newspapers to promote 
GOOD LUCK MARGARINE? Simply because 
they know the immediate response of Michi- 
gan’s Booth Newspaper readers! 


They know, too, how lucrative, how depend- 
able the Booth Michigan Market is. 


Step up sales for your product in this profit- 
able market . . . get new consumer and dealer 
interest . . . greater attention in this large, 
established market, by using all eight Booth 


BOOTH 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - 


FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - 


Michigan Newspapers! Why not investigate 
the solid, indisputable facts now? You'll find 
there’s a big selling story behind Booth 
Michigan Newspapers with their daily ABC 
net paid circulation of 386,630! 


For specific data on Booth Michigan Markets, 
write or call: 


The John £. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


NEWSPAPERS 


SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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tion had to have a consumer “hook’’ 
which would stem the ebbing market 
and capture the time and attention of 
our wholesale salesmen and dealers. 

It was obvious that a price cut 
would do neither of these things. 
Costs continued to rise unaffected by 
the business trend. To cut retail price 
would necessitate a cut in quality, or 
in dealer profits or in advertising and 
promotion. This would be the reverse 
of what should be done in a com- 
petitive market. Even more impor- 
tant, Our Own experiments and our 
competitors’ experiences proved that 
price cutting had little promotional 
or sales value. 

Trade-Ins Discontinued 


Looking over industry’s return to 
normalcy, we noted that one integral 
part of the picture was missing: the 
offer of a trade-in allowance for the 
old cleaner. Although some retailers 
were taking trade-ins, the majority 


COMPETING FOR WHOLESALERS' TIME: Author Dobson doesn't neglect train- 


ing in explaining the “Swap and Save Campaign" to wholesalers’ salesmen. 


IN THESE 14 
VIRGINIA 


COUNTIES 
THERE ARE 


108,060 
RADIO HOMES 


MONTGOMERY | 
@ CHRISTIANSBURG 


FRANKLIN 


. oss . Stations 
Here is the Distribution WDBJ 
of audience in this 

. . Station “A” 
nine-station area~ > Station "B”’ 
Station ““C” 
Station ‘“‘D’’ 
Station “E”’ 
Station ‘“‘F’ 
Coverage Index Fall 1948 Station “G”’ 
Hoope: Listening Area Station ‘‘H’”’ 


CBS - 5000 . 

Owned a 1 

TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION 
ROANOKE, VA. &f 


FREE & PETERS, INC 
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CAMPBELL 


@ ROCKY 


Morning 


37% 


— hh ORAIOO 
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Night 
24% 


Afternoon 


34% 


— 
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National Representatives 
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were discouraging the practice. In sev- 
eral metropolitan areas department 
stores agreed not to advertise trade-in 
allowances on any product. 

It was decided that the trade-in 
allowance might be the answer to the 
problem of the declining market. If 
attractive enough, it would appeal to 
wholesale salesmen and dealers. The 
cash allowance, however, was rejected 
because first of all a standard allow- 
ance is viewed by: many as another 
form of price cutting. (Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in some cities frown on 
it as such.) Then, too, the cash allow- 
ance which could be offered economi- 
cally would not be considered 
sufficient by many buyers who had 
fairly good cleaners; it would not be 
attractive enough to win the time of 
salesmen and dealers. 


What Kind of Gimmick? 


It was then that a premium or gim- 
mick was decided upon in lieu of a 
cash allowance. We decided that this 
gimmick should have these qualities: 


1. It should bear some relation to 
vacuum cleaners. 


2. It should have an established re- 
tail value which was reasonably high. 


3. It should be a gimmick that 
could be offered without undue loss to 
ourselves, the distributor or the 
dealer. 


4. It should be something on the 
“want list’ of many consumers. 


It was obvious that our own Hand 
Vac fulfilled these requirements. 
Many people prefer Hand Vac to at- 
tachments, because it does the most 
annoying and most frequent cleaning 
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‘obs better. It had an_ established 
price of $24.95 which was consider- 
ably higher than any trade-in allow- 
ance offered in pre-war days. It could 
be offered without making a conces- 
sion in profits. Most of all, the 
Westinghouse Hand Vac was in tre- 
mendous demand. We were on a strict 
allotment basis and, despite the 
doubling of production, we were con- 
stantly back-ordered. Wholesale sales- 
men and dealers, too, were always 
back-ordered. Therefore, for our part 
of the fall promotion, it was decided 
to offer our top model cleaner at its 
regular retail price and offer to give 
our Hand Vac for the customer’s old 
cleaner. 


Planning for Success 


In light of the result of this cam- 
paign, the promotional value of this 
offer cannot be denied. However, 
looking back over the campaign we 
feel that its success depended largely 
on the planning and execution of the 
campaign. The name given to the 
campaign had sales appeal. It was 
called the “Swap and Save Cam- 
paign.” Three  one-thousand-line, 
hard-hitting advertisements were 
scheduled to run in 150 newspapers 
in 145 key cities throughout the 
country. Special radio announcements 
of the “deal’’ were written for our 
Ted Malone ABC Network program. 
A portfolio, called “Advance Plan- 
ner,” with all materials necessary for 
wholesale salesmen to plan a tie-in 
cooperative advertising schedule, was 
put together. Details of the campaign 
were then put into a 16-page booklet 
titled “The Merchandiser.” With 
The Merchandiser wholesale salesmen 
could explain the entire promotion 
to the dealer. Included with The 
Merchandiser were order blanks for 
merchandise and for advertising and 
display materials. 


Working With Dealers 


Headquarters personnel toured the 
country, holding sales meetings with 
wholesale salesmen and, in many 
cases, with groups of dealers. Dealers 
also were contacted in their places of 
business, cooperative advertising 
schedules arranged, promotional ma- 
terials sold, and special displays set 
up. The campaign was launched 
October 1 and continued until the 
15th of November. A double-page ad- 
vertisement was scheduled in business 
Magazines to announce the campaign. 
A reprint of this advertisement was 
made up into a self-mailer which was 
sent to our entire dealer organization 
about midway during the campaign. 

We had set aside a quantity of 
cleaners which, with the increased 
Production scheduled during the cam- 
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paign, we believed would be sufficient 
to take care of campaign require- 
ments. However, our stock pile was 
almost immediately sold and our en- 
tire production of campaign cleaners 
up through January was back-ordered. 
We were pleased with sales results. 
More gratifying, was the renewed in- 
terest of our distributors and dealer 
organizations in vacuum cleaners. 
One distributor executive said, “This 
campaign put us in the cleaner busi- 
ness.” A dealer in Pennsylvania re- 
marked, “Being a (competitive clean- 
er) dealer I thought this trade-in 
promotion might not be as big as your 


salesmen claimed. I was wrong!” A 
typical consumer’s remark was, “I 
hadn’t even thought of buying a new 
cleaner, but your Swap and Save offer 
changed my mind.” The enthusiasm 
was the same long after the campaign 
ended. 

As to the conclusions we have 
drawn from the success of the cam- 
paign, we believe that the trade-in is 
an integral part of the normal vacuum 
cleaner market. It is to retailers what 
the high-powered home demonstration 
is to specialty salesmen. It brings the 
old cleaner out of the closet for a 
closer examination. This means more 


Furst Award — 


19TH INSTITUTE FOR 
EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Again WBNS gains another 
holiday production of “Santa Claus Land” written and 


“First.” This time for its 


UMMA 


\ 
NY 


4 


produced by Park Blanton and Chet Long. It was cited 
as being an original and effective approach to the idea 
of Santa and his elves in Toyland. A production that was 
so different and typical of WBNS that it won the award 
“hands down.” e 


52% OF COLUMBUS FOLKS 
OWN THEIR HOMES 


When families move to Columbus they come to stay. They 
enjoy the city with its metropolitan hustle and closeby rural 
area. 163,550 of these families are loyal WBNS listeners. 
Their buying power has proved again and again that 
WEBNS time pays dividends. 


ON WBNS 
SINCE ‘41 


A recent survey 


shows that Hanna 


Paint is the first 
shoice in the WBNS 
listening area. Con- 


sistent 


announce- 
ments on this station 
have helped put this 
company in its top 


position. 


IN COLUMBUS IT'S 


POWER 5000 D-1000°N CBS 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 
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Who knows. 


e whether to add or sub- 
tract from: the campaign 
plan? Tomorrow's program 
should be TESTED today! 
Only then can you be sure 
how each unit in the plan 
will perform... 


TEST IT /croe IN 


ROANOKE 


Results are dependable in 
Roanoke—a self-contained 
17-county market of more 
than 450,000 diversified 
population. Roanoke is iso- 
lated from other markets 
by natural mountain bar- 
riers. It is completely domi- 
nated by the Roanoke 
newspapers, which have 
virtually no outside com- 
petition to distort the sales 
analysis of your test. 


Write for the booklet 
“Test Markets — How to 
Identify Them” to Saw- 
yer, Ferguson, Walker 
Co., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 

ROANOKE VIRGINIA 

SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO 
National Representative 


sales. Electrical Merchandising says 
that 1948 vacuum cleaners involved 
a higher incentive trade-in than any 
other appliance exceeding its nearest 
competitor, the washer, by nearly 
4%. We believe our campaign was 
largely responsible for these figures. 
Before the campaign there was little 
evidence that either manufacturers or 
dealers were greatly interested in 
trade-ins. The Swap and Save cam- 
paign, however, proved that the con- 
sumers were. 

However, even more important 
than the sales appeal of the campaign, 
were the lessons learned for future 
campaigns. We found out that, in 
spite of the detailed plans drawn up 
at the factory and the careful follow- 
up on field planning, the one element 
on which we were short in this cam- 
paign was “time.” 

We laid our plans in mid-August 
for a campaign which was scheduled 
to start the first of October. In many 
places the first key city advertisements 
were run before all of the dealers had 
been contacted. In other places it was 
necessary to postpone the advertise- 
ments for several weeks. The result 


of our experience is shown in our 
present spring promotion, “The Big 
Bargain Bandwagon Campaign.” 
Initial plans were completed by the 
middle of January. All sales meetings 
in the field were completed by the 
last week in March. The campaign 
was not scheduled to begin until May 
1, with the first key city advertisement 
appearing May 10. This gave the field 
ample time to be ready. 

To sum up, attention to these four 
points will make any sales campaign 
a success in spite of all obstacles: 


1. The campaign must have an at- 
tractive “hook” that will capture the 
wholesale salesman’s and dealer’s at- 
tention and time as well as impel the 
consumer to buy. 

2. Careful planning of every 
move the distributor, distributor 
salesman and dealer must make, is a 
prerequisite. 

3. Follow through with an enthusi- 
astic presentation of the promotion in 
the field. 

4. Allow time, plenty of time, for 
execution by the field personnel before 
the retail campaign begins. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: 


McKESSON 


is known by 


Gow 


_ TELEPHONE 


If they didn’t realize it before, the 
9,000 employes of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City, now 
know that “McKesson is Known by Your Telephone Voice. 
reminder is the title of a small booklet just issued to everyone at 
McKesson to get them to think about how “Good telephone manners 


express the personality of our company.” 


This 
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Servel Tells Dealers 


How to Pick Salesmen 


The tool is a portfolio called "Finding a Good Salesman”. 


It boils down the principles of sound interview procedure, 


provides a variety of different forms for control purposes. 


Servel, Inc., is pointing up the 
differences between a salesman who 
can do the job and the one who will 
do the job. It is being done with a new 
illustrated portfolio, “Finding a 
Good Salesman.” 

The portfolio is being distributed 
among gas appliance dealers to help 
the sales manager who is doing the 
hiring to stay on the track during 
interviews and pull out of each appli- 
cant the pertinent information which 
will indicate the possession of charac- 
ter traits which make a good sales- 
man... or lack of them. 

Foundation of the Servel Sales Se- 
lection program is a book, “The Key 
to the Inner Man,” a copy of which 
is included in the portfolio. It is a 
checking file for the proper inter- 
pretation of the information obtained 
from the applicant. A series of trans- 
parent sheets which overlay the inter- 
view form help the interviewer to de- 
cide what the man’s answers to the 
questions will mean in terms of basic 
traits such as stability, industry, abil- 
ity to get along with others, self-reli- 
ance, and maturity. The check list also 
covers other characteristics: persever- 
ance, accountability, competitiveness, 
loyalty and reasons for working. 

Step-by-step procedures are listed, 

giving the interviewer the facts he 
needs to take the guesswork out of 
hiring salesmen. 
_ Size of the portfolio is 9% by 12 
inches, convenient for reference filing. 
Included are application blanks, tele- 
phone or personal checkup blanks, and 
interview record blanks. 

“Obtaining new salesmen,” R. J. 
Canniff, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for Servel, points out, 
“ . . . 

would be a simple job if we knew 
all the applicants as well as we know 
our closest friends. But we don’t. 

erefore, this plan has been de- 
veloped with the idea of substituting 
the patterned interview for a long and 
personal friendship. Psychologists 
have proved that habit patterns 
formed in youth tend to change little 
as we pass through life. 

“But the patterned interview isn’t 
the entire program. Two steps are 
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equally important as time savers and 
evaluating factors: The initial appli- 
cation provides a ‘once over’ when the 
obviously unfit may be eliminated; a 
telephone checkup secures additional 
verification, in place of haphazard 
checking of references. It involves a 
personal telephone call on previous 
employers. 

“This personal call is invaluable 
for many people will tend to give far 
more information verbally than they 
would be willing to put in writing. 
Voice inflection, too, means a great 
deal in sizing up the previous em- 
ployer’s attitude toward the applicant. 
A slow reluctant ‘yes’ may well be a 
tipoff that the former employer is hesi- 
tating over saying ‘no’.” 

The hiring procedures combined 
with a solid recruiting program, 
Servel believes, can be a definite asset 
in helping the American gas industry 
to meet competition with a better, 
harder-hitting sales force than has 
ever been available before. 


Survey Corrections 


Owensboro Population Up 


Since the publication of the popula- 
tion estimates for Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, in the May 10 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power, a new City Directory has 
been compiled of the city, which in- 
dicates a population of 38,000 instead 
of the 31,900 figure quoted on page 
465 of the Survey. 


WBNS Power 


The advertisement of WBNS, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio which appears on page 
285, should read: 

Power 5,000 D * 1,000 N * CBS 


This copy was incorrectly picked 
up by the typographer as Power 50,- 
000 * 10,000 * CBS. 


KANS Representation 


KANS of Wichita, Kans. is repre- 
sented by Taylor-Borroff & Co., Inc. 
and not by Taylor-Barrett & Co., Inc. 
as reported on page 350 of the Survey 
issue. 
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The Difference Between 


MUST 
nd 


MAYBE 


Other media may get family atten- 
tion daily . . . but the daily news- 
paper is sure of getting it. It’s 
must reading when it enters the 
home. 


The Bangor Daily News. . . reach- 
ing more Maine families than any 
other daily ...is your No. 1 ad- 
vertising buy in this state. Only 
ABC daily published in the market, 
it is the up-to-the-minute shopping 
guide for more than 72% of the 
housewives in the seven counties 
comprising the Greater Bangor 


market .. . where net income totals 
$313,108,000, retail sales $245,- 
624,000. 


Be sure to get your full share of 
the big year-round Maine market 

. with its vacationtime plus. 
You’re off to a flying start when 
you choose the Bangor Daily News 
as your first buy in this state. 


= 


() 


Bangor Daily News 


Maine's Largest Daily 
64,018 Daily 74,535 Sat.-Sun. 


Represented by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT, INC. 


PLANNED YOUR CONVENTION YET? 


HOTEL del CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calif. 
(across bay from San Diego) offers ideal resort 
hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. Ocean 
front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meeting, 
conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball room 
for 1500. All sports on grounds. Tijuana, Mexico, 
only 15 minutes. Races, Jai Alai. No summer 
rains. Write for Folder C, Harry S. Ward, Mgr. 


"“C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 


THE SALESMAN 
BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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PRICES AND OFFERINGS 
FRESH EVERY MONDAY 


5000-6000 QUOTATIONS 


ON CHEMICALS AND RELATED 
MATERIALS 


only in 


Oil, PAINT and DRUG REPORTER 


and 


in O.P.D. more pages of advertising on chemicals 
and related materials than appear in all other 
chemical publications of national scope combined. 


Oo. P. D., 1948, 2957 pages (big 
tabloid size) 18% more than the 
sum of all chemical materials ad- 
vertising carried by the five other 
big papers in the chemical field. 

©. P. D. is must reading for an executive or pur- 


chasing agent who buys even a single chemical 
item. 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 


May we send you 
sample copy of OPD.? 


“Oil, Paint and— 
Drug Reporter 


THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
SINCE 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 

59 John Street, New York 7 
e@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 0544 
@Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl. Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The Robt. W. Walker 
Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


CONFERENCES 


Conferences individually planned 
to suit your requirements and fit 
your budget —all-inelusive price 
determined in advance! 


e Reasonable prices 


e Air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 25 to 600 


e Efficient staff 
e Delicious food, prepared to 
your specifications 


e Convenient mid-town location 

¢ Trains, tubes, subways, park- 
ing lot nearby 

For further information call New 

Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. 

McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. 

No obligation, of course. 


HOTEL 


Frank L. Andrews 
President 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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Shop Talk 


How Do You Say “Spendable Income" in Russian? 


When the first 25 copies of our two-pounds-and-fourteen-ounces 
Survey of Buying Power were brought in by a press messenger on 
May 9, the office sounded like a zoo. ; 

Some were content to emit a mere “Whee!” The productioneers 
groaned with relief. Circulation screamed for post office copies. Pro- 
motion, which had been walking the floor for four hours, snatched 
three volumes for the Associated Press, Park Row News Service, and 
Inter-City News Service. The advertising salesmen, besieged for days 
by pet clients, were soothed with assurances that checking copies 
were already in the mail. 


On Tuesday, May 10, when the first publicity broke in the newspapers, 
Kitty's fingers jumped like electric sparks as she made with the plugs to 
catch all those red lights on the switchboard. First call came from the 
State Department, asking for a copy of the Survey which would provide 
some material for the “Voice of America” broadcasts, on the theory that 
the Muscovites might like to meditate on how well we live. 


A pair of visitors from the Bronx Board of Trade materialized two 
jumps behind the postman. A feverish VIP from one of the biggest 
advertising agencies shouted over the wire that he had to make a 
speech and couldn’t possibly do so without first having access to the 
1948 figures in the new Survey. 


The truck dumped another shipment into the stock room and 
circulation hustled to dispatch special requests for air mail copies. I 
ran through some of the advance orders: 5 for Coca-Cola in Atlanta; 
4 for Abbott Laboratories; 5 for Admiral Corp.; 6 for Mutual 
Benefit Life; 4 for J. Walter Thompson; 5 for International Latex; 
3 for G-E in Bridgeport... . 


There were orders from Senator Brewster, and the Savings Bond 
Division of the Treasury Department. Standing in line were Macy's, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the Federal Reserve Bank, the Tennessee 
Taxpayers’ Association, and Sears, Roebuck. Eleven copies were sent 
off to Chester Gifford, g.s.m. for Swank, who was already dictating 
a covering letter to go, with the copies, to his district managers. 


Econometrics Institute, consultants to SM on the Survey, were 
ankle-deep, by noon, in inquiries about the service offered, for the 
first time this year, on special figure-assembly jobs now made possible 
because all the Survey data are on IBM punch cards. (See May | 
SM, page 66.) 


And just before 5 p. M. on Wednesday, the 11th, came a plaintive 
call from the print shop in Philadelphia asking for a “kill” copy, 
please. ““‘We got an awful lot of metal tied up,” they observed. 


Sales Talk on Fifth Avenue 


In April I bought a new raincoat. It cost fifty bucks, and even four 
weeks later I was still feeling that I’d been somewhat extravagant. 


“Fifty iron men!” I groused to myself. “That’s a pile of dough to 
put on the line just to keep out of the rain! Why didn’t I look around 
a bit? I pulled this thing off the rack. I tried it on. I liked the feel of 
it over my right-angled shoulders. I walked off with it—all in five 
minutes. What was my hurry?” 


I’ve heard somewhere that 


“the quality is remembered long after 
the price is forgotten.” 


But my mind was still on the price. 
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One rainy day I met a friend and walked up Fifth Avenue with 
him as far as Radio City. He eyed me. ‘That coat,” he said. ‘““New?” 


“Yep!” I replied. “And for heaven’s sake, say something about it! 
Fifty piasters!” 

The friend is one who is no dimwit when it comes to merchandis- 
ing. He’s been on the buying end in a big way. There have been years 
when he supervised the purchases of more than four hundred million 
dollars worth of goods. He has had to know a lot about what makes 
a value. 


He looked at me. “How many years will you wear it?” he inquired. 
His cold logic has always interested me, and I wondered what he was 
driving at. 


“Oh,” I said, “five years—anyway.” 


Said he: “Well, that’s an investment of $10 a year. For that price 
you have top quality. You have a timeless, dependable style. You don’t 
look as though you’d just crawled out of a foxhole—the way so many 
people look in raincoats. You can even wear that coat as a topcoat. 
What are you kicking about ?” 


Beginning with that minute, I no longer felt extravagant. My 
friend, you see, had done the selling job that should have been done 
by the salesman who sold me the coat. 


| mention this incident as a reminder about a somewhat under-empha- 
sized phase of sales technique: selling by talking in terms of investment 
value. The investment approach is going to be mighty useful now—when, 
every day, price resistance is growing stronger. For anyone who manu- 
factures a quality product that is in the high-price bracket as compared 
with all other competition, it's one of the most effective sales approaches 
| know. Rightly used, it can leave a purchaser with the feeling that he's 
a most astute buyer. 


and focused on 


Do you see how my mind was taken off the $50 
$10-a-year? 


You can play a lot of tunes on this “investment” string. Work out 
your own variations. 


Aunt Helen's Fan Mail 


In the middle of forty letters most of which were calculated to 
make Readers’ Service bite its nails and talk to itself, there turned up 
several appreciative and flattering letters about the May | piece 
which discussed the problem of how to handle the subject of com- 
petition when it arises in a sales talk. This one from Jean De Jen, 
manager of retail development for the General Electric Appliance & 
Merchandise Department: 


“Your ‘Shop Talk’ editorial in the May 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is a masterpiece. The fact that a G-E salesman happens to be 
the hero makes it all the more appealing to us. I just hope we have 
thousands more salesmen like the one who called on your Aunt Helen. 


“Could we have permission to reprint this editorial in bulletin form 
for distribution to our appliance dealers?” 


The permission requested was promptly granted. I’ve stuck the 
letter in my “Shop Talk” folder to serve as a constant reminder that 
SM’s readers are very hungry indeed for editorial material that will 
help them to suggest to salesmen that now is the time for re- 
examination of all the tested and aged-in-the-wood fundamentals of 
salesmanship. It’s worth saying again: We are not in a buyers’ market, 
or a sellers’ market—we’re in a salesman’s market now. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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The Constant 


drip, drip, drip... 


| wears down 


resistance 
Better than 
the Occasional 


The Constant Sell, Sell, Sell 
of Jessie’s Notebook (the only 
specialized Food and Household 
Product column written by a 
specialist) gains and maintains 
sales Week After Week 
After Week... 


JESSIE'S W22400k 


420 Lexington Avenue 5 No. Wabash Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 
Lexington 2-1434 Financial 6-1051 


we're 
being 
followed... 


Our PACKAGE® Display has 
proved its popularity by incubat- 
ing a rash of seemingly similar 
units. It would be wise to remem- 
ber, when planning your sales 
exhibit, that there is only one 
PACKAGE ® Display, that it was 
pioneered and perfected, and is 
being produced for more and 
more exhibitors only by 


DISPLAYS 


1103 N. Fourth St Milwoukee 3. Wis 


creators of the “PACKAGE” Display 
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Tie-ups with other types of merchandise which help stores 
de-emphasize the traditionally seasonal character of per- 
fume selling is just one of the smart ideas that have enabled 
this young firm to grow and prosper against heavy odds. 


The cosmetic and perfume world 
finds it difficult to explain the growth 
of Faberge, Inc., New York City, 
which entered the already crowded 
and competitive perfume market a 
little more than 10 years ago and has 
achieved more than $5,000,000 an- 
nual volume. What makes this 
achievement remarkable is the fact 
that in launching its products, the 
company followed practically none of 
the traditional methods of the indus- 
try, but carved out entirely new 
paths, some of which were considered 
revolutionary a few years ago. 

There is, for example, the fact that 
the line consists of only four fra- 
grances, only one of which (Aphro- 
disia) has a sexy-sounding name. 
Packaging is simple, without the frills 
of most French perfume packaging. 
Advertising has been mostly on a co- 
operative basis, signed by dealers, 
some of whom have taken space in 
national magazines, and as much as 
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full pages in local newspapers. 

Lack of fanfare supporting the line 
has been more than offset by the pro- 
motional potentialities inherent in the 
perfumes, and by keeping dealers in- 
formed with a steady flow of mer- 
chandising ideas designed to make the 
Faberge line not a seasonal, but a 
year-long seller. Limiting the line to 
four fragrances was a wise step, cut- 
ting down returns and enabling deal- 
ers to keep down inventory. Since the 
price is uniform, $15 an ounce, book- 
keeping is simplified, and across-the- 
counter selling is easy even for an un- 
trained salesgirl. 

Each of the four fragrances has a 
name with definite fashion promotion 


ACCESSORY TIE-IN: (Above, left) Tigress 
perfume and cologne mates up with shoes 
and compacts to create a striking window 
for Bergdorf Goodman, New York City. 


Short Line, Smart 
Promotion, Win 
Place for Faberge 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


FABERGETTE: It's a purse flacon, with 
trick closure. Perfume is stroked on. 


FOR SUMMER: Straw Hat scent is dis- 
played with miniature hats as props. 
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Here’s 
Record-Smashing 
Readership. 


THE CONTINUING STUDY 


rrr tnt ft tf tftttkttttsekeL EEL keel ' of NEWSPAPER READING mene 
STUDY #127 OF THE ADVERTISING | wail 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION’S “THE CONTINUING 8 eee 
STUDY OF NEWSPAPER READING” sirtaeineniv ene tt 


REVEALS THAT: 


In Houston—You’ve got to be Seen Before You Can Sell 


They see YOU in ‘ THE HOUSTON POST 


“Jexas Largest Worning Newspaper 


BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC., National Representatives © RALPH W. RUNNELS, National Advertising Manager 
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dependable 
shipping service! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS charges cover 
everything ... pick-up and deliv- 
ery in all principal cities and 
towns, receipt protection, auto- 
matic valuation allowance. You 
know where you stand when you 
use this dependable service. You 
deal with one responsible carrier, 
geared to meet your exact indus- 
trial and personal shipping needs | 
with fast, economical rail-air 
service. 

Whether you’re the sender or 
the receiver, it’s sound business 
judgment to say, “Ship it RAIL- 


WAY EXPRESS!” 


The Railway Express 

vehicleman who 

calls for and delivers 

your shipments is a “ 
member of a Mj oe 
American way busi- 
ness providing an 
essential service to 
your community. His 
efficient, courteous 
help is always avail- 
able when needed. 


MLW . | 
Sexpress | 
Gay 

| 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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value. Aphrodisia, the first of the 
series, suggests glamor and lends it- 
self to tie-ins with evening clothes, 
hosiery, lingerie, and similar merchan- 
dise. Woodhue lends itself to the mer- 
chandising of sportswear. Straw Hat, 
the summer fragrance, helps sales of 
summer millinery, handbags, shoes, 
and other merchandise. Tigress, 
recommended for use with furs, has 
extensive promotional potentialities. 
To aid retailers in exploiting these, 
the company provides display aids, 
envelope stuffers, take-aways, etc. 
Other manufacturers, too, sometimes 
team up with Faberge in promotional 
programs which benefit both parties. 


Though simple, the packages are 
all smart and in tune with the name 
and type of the particular scent. 
There is a strong family resemblance 
common to all four scents. In each 
instance the bottle is cylindrical with 
the closure an integral part of the 
cylinder. They are similar in appear- 
ance, with the name of the fragrance 
etched into the glass. The cologne 
closures, which are important in the 
design, are distinguishing features. 
Straw Hat’s, for example, is natural 
straw and scarlet linen, while that of 
Tigress has an orange and black de- 
sign in velvet, suggesting tiger stripes. 
Any member of the Faberge family 


| is easily recognized as such—yet it 
| is easy to distinguish between the 


different fragrances. 
Since the beginning, Faberge man- 


| agement has adhered to the belief that 


“one sniff is worth a _ thousand 
words,’ and has engaged in wide- 


| spread sampling. The company was 


SAMPLE: Die-cut sachet cards done in 
color, with amusing art work, act as sam- 
plers for the various Faberge scents. This 
one is for Tigress, accented in promotion 
as suitable with furs and other luxury items. 


the first to go in for perfumed ink in 
its advertising, supplying the essential 
oils to newspapers which carried 
stores’ advertising. The principal 
method of sampling, however, is 
through die-cut sachet cards, distrib- 
uted by stores as give-aways or en- 
velope stuffers. Sized to fit into a 
woman’s purse, these illustrated cards 
are popular. Each year there is at least 
one card issued for each fragrance; 
in some instances there are two or 
more. The method of sampling is 
fairly expensive, both because of the 
artwork and because it consumes large 
quantities of perfume in the aggre- 
gate. However, it pays dividends in 
good-will. 

The artwork of the sachet cards 
follows a pattern: an amusing draw- 
ing keyed to the particular scent, with 
the product name, and on the reverse 
side a few lines of copy, with prices 
and the store’s imprint. Typical of the 
Woodhue pieces is one representing a 
baby deer standing in tall grass, in a 
color scheme of tan, green and white. 
On the back there is a “Sniff Here” 
indication at the proper place, and a 
verse, “I love the woods and you 
will too . . . when you sniff Faberge’s 
fresh Woodhue.” Prices are given for 
the perfume, cologne, bath powder 
and sachet in that fragrance. Other 
Woodhue pieces are paper doll cut- 
outs of slacks and tailored dresses, 
and two red Valentine hearts, one 
with the wording, “Would you be my 
Valentine?” and the other, “I would 
. . « Woodhue?” 


Typical Cutouts 


Typical Straw Hat cutouts are in 
shapes of big straw hats, a millinery 
box with a big bow atop it, and (for 
Easter) an egg-and-chicken character 
dressed up and wearing a perky straw 
bonnet. Aphrodisia cutouts are in the 
shape of pretty legs; one has those of 
a ballet dancer. The Tigress pieces 
always show a gay tiger, in or out of 
a cage, usually holding aloft a cock- 
tail glass, or a pair of theater tickets, 
to suggest festivity. In all cases, the 
line or two of copy is young and gay, 
sophisticated, but totally lacking the 
passion-heavy, violin notes, or the 
“Desire” and “My Sin” implications 
of other perfume advertisers. 

As the central agency for dissem- 
ination of ideas for promoting its 
products, Faberge sends out sugges- 
tions, display material, photographs 
of the product (usually with pretty 
models), and sometimes photographs 
which show how other stores have 
carried out interesting ideas in their 
displays. For example, when Bonwit 
Teller built a series of displays around 
the stage show, “Oklahoma,” each 
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read every month by the 
| Creamery Products Manu- 
| facturers. Producers of but- 
| ter, cheese, dry, condensed 
and evaporated milks. 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power. 


SERVING THE CREABERY PROOECTS smeustTarts 


VARIATION .... 
Macy combines Eaton Papers with sachet. Theme: 


including a set of Straw Hat toile- 
tries, the set of pictures of the dis- 
plays was sent to department stores in 
a scarlet and straw-color folder bear- 
ing the caption, “Bonwit Teller fea- 
tures Faberge’s ‘Straw Hat’ perfume 
in their Fifth Avenue windows.” In 
each window some of the merchandise 
was scarlet, and the straw motif was 
carried out in the body of the “sur- 
rey with the fringe on top,” or in a 
pile of straw on which a mannequin 
would be seated, or, perhaps, through 
straw hats worn by the mannequins. 

A typical department store promo- 
tion was that of Lord & Taylor, for 
Woodhue—a tie-in with the Jeepster 
idea. Real Jeepsters, with “collegiate” 
Mannequins as passengers, were used 
as the focal point of window displays 
in Lord & Taylor suburban stores 
near New York City, and samples— 
tiny flacons and die-cut sachet cards 
in the shape of Jeepsters—were dis- 
tributed during the week-long promo- 
tion. 


Good Merchandising Feature 


An interesting feature of Faberge’s 
merchandising ideas is their univer- 
sality. They are not tied to Christ- 
mas or Mother’s Day, but have much 
longer seasons. To some extent, they 
are seasonal at any time. Straw Hat, 
for instance, can be used to liven up 
departmental displays of hats and 
shoes. Some stores have included doll 
hats of straw in their displays. The 
Knox Hat Co. and other millinery 
houses have shown the Straw Hat 
line in their displays. 

Woodhue promotions, into which 
other manufacturers have entered, 
have included one with Shaleen, for 
a line of proportioned hosiery; one 
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on the perfume-and-something-else promotion idea. 


R. H. 
"Signed, Scent and Delivered." 


with Juilliard, manufacturer of sports 
fabrics. 
manufacturers have tied in on Aphro- 
disia. Gunther and other fur houses 
have participated in Tigress promo- 
tions. A.jewelry manufacturer 
brought out a Tigress pin, with the 
cocktail glass (always held by the 
tiger which is the symbol for the per- 
fume) a container to hold a few drops 
of the scent. The pin retailed at 
about $5. 

One successful cooperative program 
was Macy’s wartime promotion of 
Eaton’s “Love Letter” stationery, in 
conjunction with Faberge sachet. 
Macy used full-page advertisements 
in New York newspapers, under the 
headline, “Signed, Scent and Deliv- 
ered,” and carried out the same theme 
in window displays. The lightweight 
paper was offered not only in the sta- 
tionery, but in the cosmetics depart- 
ment. The sachet was sold in both 
departments. Interior displays were 
also devoted to the theme—a recom- 
mendation that a few grains of sachet 
be sprinkled in letters written by 
women to men overseas. 

In keeping with its policy of ex- 
tensive sampling, Faberge sometimes 
distributes tiny flacons of perfume, 
usually attached to cards, at fashion 
shows, including those staged by other 
sponsors. This was also done at the 
original press showing debut for 
Tigress, the features of which in- 
cluded serving Zombie cocktails, a 
jungle decor, spraying guests with 
the perfume (by Sudanese spear- 
bearers), and the presence of Frank 
Buck, “in defense of wild animals.” 
Another method of sampling is to 
provide stores with perfume for foun- 
tains or air conditioners. 


Negligee and evening dress | 


ers — producers of bottled prod- 
ucts, cottage cheese and other 
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read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 
stores. 
e*e eee eoeeeestee#ee#ee#8#8#8#88 @ @ 
read every month by Milk Deal- Depp | LK 
dairy products, and are pack- DEALER 
agers and distributors of butter 
and eggs. 
eeeeee#ee#ee#e##eee#ee#e#e#e#e##e##e#e#e#e#*# 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
farge red book as a BUY 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY. It is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 


Our client, a manufacturer of 
household utility and other 
paper specialties, offers unusual 
opportunity for an unusual man. 
Age range between 35 and 45. 
Essential that he have experi- 
ence selling corporate and vol- 
untary grocery, drug, syndicate 
chains and independent whole- 
salers. Knowledge of paper 
manufacturing and converting 
will prove helpful. Advertising 
and promotional background 
required. He will be expected 
to expand distribution of pres- 
ent products, market products 
now ready for release and de- 
velop new ones. Write in detail 
and confidence to Richard H. 
Brady Co., Inc., Advertising, 
710 North Plankinton Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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ADMIRERS . . . Joseph A. Miller and 
salesman R. R. Hodgman inspect the 
showroom on wheels and practise up. 
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TRIM . . . but better still—practical. 
Any car, any make, can pull it with ease. 


Vexander Sami Vorvhind 
( arpet Shows 


Showroom on Wheels | :: 


The strikingly simple trailer shown here is a new 
travelling carpet showroom developed by Alexander TI 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. and C. H. Masland and 
Sons. The two affiliated companies are using the trailer 
to augment their nation-wide chain of sales offices in 
major cities. The trailer will display both companies’ 
lines to dealers in outlying areas. 


PLACE FOR EVERYTHING .. . and everything in its place. Sam- 
ples are stowed in slotted bins which slant . . . Good visibility, 
minimum space needed. The whole thing looks as efficient and neat 
as a model kitchen, too. Maximum line is shown in minimum space. 


Smith and Masland had the trailer designed to show 
a maximum line in minimum space and to include a 
sales office and conference area. First dealer to have 
use of the trailer (It will rotate between dealers in 
various sections of the country.) is Joseph A. Miller, 
for the Baltimore area. The showroom-on-wheels will 
be on the road for eight to 10 weeks, visiting dealers in 
Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas. 


The interior was designed by Robert Heller Asso- 
ciates, New York City industrial designers, and boasts 
the latest features of modern showroom techniques. . - - 
Along the walls slotted bins, planned for space con- 
servation, contain eighty 27 by 54 inch carpet samples. 
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Begin the exciting inside 


story of the Roosevelts’ | 
last 21 years together a () () S EVE i] | 
by ELEANOR : 


The only person who knows the whole story tells it FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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THIS I REMEMBER 


by Eleanor Roosevelt 


Chapter I 


Naturally most people will be interested 
primarily in what I may have to tell about my 
husband. What I have to say, if it is to 
contribute anything more to the understanding 
of his life and character and objectives must 
be about him as an individual. 

I do not claim that I can be entirely 
objective about him, but there are some things 
I know that I feel sure nobody else can know. 
If I can contribute what I have learned, and 
what I believe to be true, I may help to fill 
in the true picture for future historians, 

The political influence which was attributed 
to me was nil where my husband was concerned, 
largely because I never made the slightest 
effort to do what I knew I could not do. How- 


ever, one cannot live in a political atmosphere 


and study the actions of a good politician, 
which my husband was, without absorbing some 
rudimentary facts about politics. I think my 
observations of conditions and of the feelings 

of the average people within our country probably 


are fairly trustworthy still. 


I had many occasions to think seriously 
about the problem that faces the family of a 
man in public life, particularly one hated 
wholeheartedly by some and loved equally 
wholeheartedly by others. Of necessity the 
attitude toward him was carried through to the 
members of his family and had some effect on 
all of them. 

Franklin had a very strong feeling that 
our sons should be allowed to make their own 
mistakes and their own decisions. He always 
said they must find things out for themselves. 
I think his attitude came very largely from 
the fact that his mother had wanted to direct 
his every thought and deed and that he had had 


to fight for independence..ece 
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Congress Squares Off for 
A Scrap on Fair Trade Repeal 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Both sides are getting their heavy guns into position for 
the brewing Congressional hearings on the Miller-Tydings 
Act and all other exceptions to the anti-trust laws. This is 
a roundup of opinion in the Capitol, bureaus and courts. 


A Congressional committee is pre- 
paring to investigate the Miller- 
Tydings Act, along with all other 
acts making exceptions to anti-trust 
laws. The Miller-Tydings Act, if 
anyone doesn’t know, is the law under 
which branded products may be re- 
tailed at agreed upon minimum prices. 
Forty-five states have passed laws 
allowing such agreements; the Fed- 
eral law merely wards off Sherman 
Act suits. 

Although hearings by the commit- 
tee may be scheduled months ahead, 
it is easy to imagine what they will be 
like. Proponents and opponents will 
use similar vocabularies as they de- 
scribe each other’s motives. Custom- 
arily, both sides defend “‘competition”’ 
and charge the enemy with seeking 
“monopoly.” 

Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, among Gov- 
ernment agencies, will lead the attack 
on Miller-Tydings. Commerce prob- 
ably will adopt a cagey tone, seeing 
much merit on both sides. Various 
associations of small retailers, whose 
political weight is high, will bombard 
their Congressmien with letters. Drug- 
gists, who invented the Fair Trade 
idea, will put on the most heat. Some 
women, thin, middle-aged and school- 
teacherish, will read prepared state- 
ments on behalf of the consumer. 

It is Rep. Cellar who vigorously 
opposes the law. His Brooklyn neigh- 
bor, Rep. O’Toole, sometime ago in- 
troduced a bill to get rid of it, but 
most of the work may be expected of 
Cellar. He was the single member of 
the House Judiciary Committee to 
oppose the bill when it first was re- 
Ported 12 years ago. Whenever his 
words were relevant, he has since 
spoken against it. When SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT asked for his opinion, he 
reeled it off as though dictating a 
familiar speech: 

“We're going to have either real 
competition or the make-believe kind, 
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soft competition. The soft competition 
you get under the Miller-Tydings Act 
certainly seems to make life easier for 
some of the merchants who gain ad- 
vantages they’re by no means entitled 
to. D. C. has no Miller-Tydings Act. 
Result: You can buy whiskey at least 
a dollar cheaper than in Virginia or 
Maryland. You can buy drugs and 
cosmetics cheaper. 

“Who gets the rooking? Obviously, 
it’s the public—and all under the 
guise of eliminating loss-leaders. Loss 
leaders are objectionable, but less so 
than the evils of so-called Fair Trade 
laws. These laws enable manufac- 
turers and distillers to create vertical 
price setups, which give them unjusti- 
fiable profits.” 


Probe Exceptions 


Mr. Cellar explained that his com- 
mittee, which is preparing a general 
probe of the anti-trust laws, will take 
up all of the acts that allow excep- 
tions to the Sherman law: Robinson- 
Patman, the Bulwinkle Act exempt- 
ing railroad freight agreements, the 
exemptions for insurance companies, 
the Webb law allowing exporters’ 
price agreements, etc. 

So far, few Congressmen have 
rushed to join with Cellar. More 
typical is Rep. Klein, of New York, 
who is trying to bring Fair Trade 
into Washington. After a liquor price 
war, Klein put in a bill allowing 
minimum price agreements. 

“Operation of a business at a loss,” 
he said, “is uneconomic and against 
public interest. While there is an 
obvious disadvantage to consumers 
in fair trade pricing contracts, there 
is an even greater disadvantage in 
allowing large firms, with their tre- 
mendous buying power, to run small 
independent businesses out of exist- 
ence by cut-rate selling on loss lead- 
ers. Therefore, I consider the Miller- 
Tydings Fair Trade Act in the public 
interest, and I myself am the author 


of a bill, now pending before the 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, which would authorize fair trade 
contracts in the local liquor industry 
under supervision of the District com- 
missioners.” 

For the time being, Sen. Tydings 
is saying nothing, but saying it in a 
way to show how he feels. He refers 
people who want to know about Fair 
Trade to its chief sponsor, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. 
He gives them reprints of speeches he 
has made on behalf of price floors. So 
far, nobody has introduced a bill in 
the Senate and there is no reason for 
Tydings to do anything except sit 
tight. 

The House Committee, almost by 
routine, will ask the Federal Trade 
Commission to send somebody to tes- 
tify. The testimony will be a vigorous 
attack. Commission opposition has 
been consistent. Four years ago, FTC 
published an 872-page study of the 
subject which, among other things, 
gives the whole juicy history of Fair 
Trade, including boycotts of manu- 
facturers who were slow to subscribe. 
The Miller-Tydings Act provides a 
kind of exception to the more usual 
FTC point of view, which is that of 
protecting weaker concerns: against 
tough competition. 

Justice, too, will testify against the 
Act when called upon. A few years 
ago, it is true, Attorney General 
Clark addressed a convention of drug 
retailers with the words, “I want to 
compliment the drug industry for its 
success in holding prices down. To 
state that drug prices have increased 
only about 3% since 1939 is to refer 
to a record unmatched by any other 
segment of our industrial life.” This 


_ greeting to his hosts was printed on 


big placards for display over drug 
counters and will be put into the rec- 
ords of the hearing. But it is not Jus- 
tice point of view on the act. This was 
expressed recently by Herbert A. 
Bergman who heads the Anti-Trust 
Divisidn: 

“Today, 12 years after the enact- 
ment of the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment, so-called fair trading is per- 
mitted in 45 states. That it has 
resulted in higher prices can readily 
be seen by a comparison of District 
of Columbia and neighboring Mary- 


IT’S EASY WITH 
THE 


RIGHT COMBINATION!  ; 


If you’d like to live happily ever 
after with the beautiful sales poten- 
tial of the billion and one-half dol- 
lar Memphis Market, wed yourself 
to BOTH Memphis newspapers. It’s 
the only kind of bigamy which pays 
off with an optional daily combina- 
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land drug prices. . . . It has been esti- 
mated that from 10 to 15% by dollar 
yolume of all sales of department 
stores are ‘fair-traded’ fixed price 
items. 

“Price competition is vital to our 
economic well-being. The legal sanc - 
tion of price fixing tends to under- 
mine the basic tenets of a competitive 
economy. It creates a disturbing con- 
flict between legal price fixing and 
the general price fixing inhibitions of 
the Sherman Act... . 


Must Maintain Price 


“I understand that because of re- 
sale price maintenance contracts many 
retail dealers, particularly in the elec- 
trical appliance field, are faced with 
a dangerous situation. Some of these 
dealers are finding it difficult to move 
various appliances, which are now 
superseded by new models. Under or- 
dinary circumstances they would con- 
duct a sale and reduce prices sufh- 
ciently to dispose of these items. In 
some instances, this is impossible be- 
cause of fair trade contracts, many of 
which contain liquidated damage 
provisions subjecting the retailer to 
damages of $500 for each violation. 
Should there be a general decline in 
business and these dealers be caught 
with large inventories, many would 
be unable to survive.” 

The Department of Commerce as 
a matter of course would be called 
before an investigating committee. 
The invitation, which would be ad- 
dressed to Secretary Sawyer, ulti- 
mately would be answered by men in 
the Distribution Unit of the Bureau 
of Domestic Commerce. Members of 
its staff hear from the lobbies and 
trade association secretaries of both 
sides. They would prefer to remain 
neutral. They can discourse with 
equal persuasiveness on either side. 

There is no Administration point 
of view. Nothing about the Act has 
been typed on White House station- 
ery. The balance of attitudes leans 
toward opposition. Roosevelt had 
been prepared to veto. He could not 
do so because the bill was enacted 
as a rider to an appropriation. The 
Present Administration is of course 
heir to the New Deal. However, the 
issue has not picked up enough politi- 
cal steam for the President to try to 
influence, or perhaps even notice, Con- 
gressional votes. 

Proponents of fair trade worry 
less about what Congress will do than 
about what might happen in particu- 
lar states. Retailers throughout the 
country have been experimenting with 
below fair trade prices and accept- 
ing court subpoenas. In Florida a 
couple of liquor retailers won a de- 
cision from the highest court that 
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wiped out fair trade for that state. | 


The Florida Court pointed out that | 
under fair trade a contract between | MONTH after MONTH 


a manufacturer and a single retailer 


bound all other retailers dispensing | 
the same product. This, the Court 
said, was to use a police power to 


benefit just a few individuals. Since 

the decision was handed down, drug 

retailers have been trying to push | NORTH CAROLINA 

through a new law, supposedly con- is among 

forming to the Court’s ruling. In | 

Mississippi an injunction against fair | SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
| 


trade violators was refused. 


State bills repealing the local fair “PREFERRED 


trade law are being introduced. 


There is one before the Rhode CITIES 
Island Senate. Its one paragraph 
simply wipes out the statute. A sim- OF THE 
ilar bill is up before the Connecticut 
chamber. More of them are being pre- MONTH" 
pared. 

Independent retailers were taken by A THRIVING NEWSPAPER 
surprise. Now they are starting to 
fight back. They are preparing their IN A THRIVING MARKET 


own bills, designed to strengthen the 
minimum price laws. They are get- 
ting ready for court fights they know 
are coming. And, of course, they are 
not forgetting the publicity material, 
inveighing against “chiselers” and 
“predatory competition,” which they 
expect to persuade people to want to 
pay a little more. 
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Swin Into Greater Profits 
with this 


UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


The shortest distance between your 
goods and consumers in New Or- 
leans, the South’s Greatest Market, 
is the Times-Picayune-States com- 
bination—a morning-evening team 
that sells quickly, effectively and at 


low cost. 

Check the figures! 
New Orleans Homes........ -- 181,100 
Combined City Daily ......... 182,008 
Sunday City covcccccoes 193,825 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
M. & E... 261,158 Sunday .. 274,462 
12 Months Ending Dec, 31, 1948 
Milline Rates as Low as 1.83 M. & E,—1.82 Sun. 


Swimwear by 
Cole of California, Inc. 


REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, INC 


ALZZZ2) TIMES-PICAYUNE and STATES 
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THE TOP 15 MAGAZINES ON THE NEWSSTANDS IN AMERICA! 


POSITION MAGAZINES CIRCULATION % GAIN OR LOSS 
2nd Six 2nd Six 2nd Six 2nd Six 2nd Six Months ’47 
Months Months Months Months Vs. 

1947 1948 1947 1948 2nd Six Months ‘48 

1 1 go sss ik sc oe we ve us 2,540,052 2,166,210 —14.7 

2 2 Ladies’ Home Journal...... 2,155,499 2,015,095 — 6.5 

4 3 Saturday Evening Post..... 1,730,532 1,673,065 — 3.3 

3 4 True Confessions .......... 1,737,579 1,664,840 — 4.2 

6 5 Woman’‘s Home Companion... | 1,527,400 1,511,061 — 1.1 

5 6 EE or ck ows s ove 1,668,148 1,463,200 —12.3 

9 7 ee ee ee Pe 1,231,248 1,382,349 12.3 

8 8 Ee EO ee 1,401,473 1,302,584 — 7.1 

7 9 OO i icc we os 1,420,070 1,201,695 —15.4 

11 10 Better Homes & Gardens. ... | 1,150,990 1,143,714 — 0.6 
10 1 Good Housekeeping ....... 1,167,976 1,126,184 — 3.6 
13 12 Modern Romances ........ 981,045 1,116,907 13.8 
16 13 Modern Screen ........... 944,482 1,041,958 10.3 
15 14 Wk iy ck Chek ews 949,989 994,377 4.7 
18 15 WO ivi icc ce ck 915,924 985,515 7.6 


DELL MODERN GROUP<¢ 


MODERN SCREEN © MODERN ROMANCES @ SCREEN STORIES 


Dell Modern Group is the only group with 2 magazines in the top 15! 


a 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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women should Know 
about the magazines women buy: 


modern romances showed largest % of 


newsstand gain of any magazine in the top 
15 (°48 over *47). 


modern romances gained largest number of 
copies for the entire year 48 over year 47 
of any magazine in the top 15. 


modern romances is the fastest-growing 
woman’s magazine, presenting the young- 


est married audience (70% married, me- 
dian age 23). 


modern screen is the only screen magazine 
among the top 15. 


modern screen showed the largest gain in 


position of any magazine in the top 15 — 
from 16th to 13th (48 over ’47). 


modern screen, modern romances and True 
Story are the only women’s magazines in 
the top 15 to show gains in newsstand 
circulation. 


dell modern group’s increase in newsstand circulation is the largest of the 
3 major women’s groups, both in actual copies and in percentage gain. 


dell modern group is the only women’s group in which each of the individual 
magazines has shown a gain for this period. 


“The strength of the individual magazines is the real measure of every group.” 
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Creamery Uses Frozen Foods 


Tactics in New Deal for Dealers 


To induce retailers to push ice cream the year ‘round 
as a food, Valleymaid Creameries offer a new discount 
setup, pre-packaging, and a drop shipment service they 
figure will wipe out some traditional distribution wastes. 


Eating ice cream is one of Ameri- 
ca’s favorite outdoor and _ indoor 
sports. It is consumed off sticks, out 
of cones, and in hundreds of shapes, 
forms and concoctions at all hours of 
the day or night by persons of all 
ages. Originally a luxury, ice cream 
has become a major industry with a 
vast domestic and a growing export 
market, and more and more it is mer- 
chandised as a food. Its manufac- 
turers have taken for granted an ex- 
panding market. 

Last year, however, makers of ice 
cream were chagrined to find their 
sales curving downward in all sec- 
tions of the country. The majority ad- 
mitted that price had a lot to do with 
the new consumer resistance. Ice 
cream prices had taken a number of 
forward jumps in the preceding 12 
months, to keep up with increased 
production costs. Realizing that they 
were pricing themselves back into the 
luxury class and so undoing all their 
good work in merchandising ice 
cream into a mass consumption food 
item, manufacturers began to study 
production costs. 

In California where the sales curve 
had plunged lower than the national 
average drop, one ice cream company 
put its finger on distribution as the 
lagging factor in merchandising ice 
cream as a staple food, and as the 
point at which savings might be made 
to bring the consumer price down. 
Valleymaid Creameries, Los Angeles, 
tested a new plan of delivering ice 
cream the way other frozen foods 
are delivered to retailers—on a pre- 
packaged, drop-shipment basis. 

Valleymaid, a division of Cream- 
eries of America, Inc., took another 
drastic step: It discontinued the 
monthly-volume-discount system of 
pricing ice cream, which caused the 
retailer's buying price to decrease dur- 
ing warmer, volume consumption 
months and to increase during the 
winter when he sold less. 

The new price setup is based on 
volume delivered on any one order. 
The grocer now knows his price in 
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advance and can figure his markup on 
a fixed and steady profit margin. At 
the same time, he is encouraged to 
make room in his store for the largest 
amount of the product he can handle. 


“One-Stop-Saver™ Plan 


The Valleymaid system is called 
the “One-Stop-Saver” plan. W. T. 
Cannon, Jr., vice-president and 
Southern California Division man- 
ager of Creameries of America, Inc., 
believes that the plan is the most for- 
ward stride in turning ice cream from 
a luxury item to a standard food since 
the industry adopted pre-packaging 
with the launching of the factory- 
filled carton. 

The ice cream industry has been in 
need of this change in distribution 
and pricing, Mr. Cannon points out, 
for, “despite expensive door-to-door 
delivery methods, ice cream has be- 
come one of the top-volume items in 
most grocery stores.” For example, 
when Lucky Stores in California put 
up their three new super markets in 
San Leandro, Salinas and San Bruno, 
giving more space to self-service ice 
cream cabinets than older stores had 
for their entire dairy products sec- 
tion, volume was increased propor- 
tionately. The trend is in evidence in 
all newer food stores and markets. 
Retail food men themselves were 
pointing the way for manufacturers, 
telling them how to handle stores and 
merchandise ice cream—similar to 
other large-volume grocery store 
items. Manufacturers, Mr. Cannon 
says, were lagging in their adjust- 
ment to a market requirement: eco- 
nomical, fast, efficient delivery of a 
pre-packaged product. 

The philosophy behind the Valley- 
maid innovation is worth considera- 
tion. Here’s how it looked to this 
manufacturer: The food industry is 
primarily a matter of transportation. 
A chunk of the selling price is the 
cost of getting the product from pro- 
duction point to where it will be 
eaten. 

By combining ice cream with other 


frozen-food deliveries, by filling 
trucks to capacity with pre-packaged 
orders and returning them to the 
plant 100% empty, by making fast 
drop-shipments instead of _ time- 
wasting, store-door calls, Valleymaid 
executives believed they could step up 
efficiency and reduce cost of marketing 
ice cream. A test in the Southern 
California market proved they were 
right. Already, they report savings in 
ordering and delivering this ice cream. 

Before instituting the new delivery 
and pricing plan, Valleymaid’s Sales 
Department pre-viewed it with lead- 
ing store owners and market man- 
agers. By a large majority stores were 
in favor of it. 

Here’s what a retailer has to do to 
get his Valleymaid ice cream at a 
reduced price: 

Telephone his ice cream order a 
day ahead of the time he wants it. 

Take a minimum of five gallons of 
ice cream on one delivery. 

Handle ice cream in his store as he 
does other frozen foods, on a drop- 
shipment basis, with the store’s sales- 
people placing the merchandise in 
storage or display cabinets. 

By following this method he can 
get his first deliveries of ice cream 
under the new plan at the following 
prices, which Valleymaid cut in an- 
ticipation of its own savings: 


5 to 10 gals. $1.52 per gallon 
11 to 20 ” 149 ” 2 
21 to 50 ” Fla’ Fr 
51 to 100 ” 145 ” . 
101 gals. or more 144 ” Ks 


Immediately sales increased. Exist- 
ing customers bought more at one 
time. Scores of new accounts signed 
up for the drop-shipment of ice cream 
and other frozen foods. After one 
week of the “One-Stop-Saver” plan, 
Valleymaid was able to reduce the 
price another 4 cents per gallon on 
the minimum delivery and _propor- 
tionately on larger orders. 

When enough time has elapsed for 
the company to determine its reduced 
handling costs under the new system, 
further price reductions will be made. 
Mr. Cannon says, “The entire saving 
in our wholesale price will be passed 
on to retailers. They in turn will be 
encouraged to pass it on to customers, 
to promote increased buying.” He be- 
lieves that retailers soon will see the 
relation between turnover and volume 
sales and their own profits. 
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News, Advertising, Readership 
Devoted to Building a 
Better Civilization 


1, 1949 


& 
* Y/ ar VN eRe 


Discover an abundant market 
with 
DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 


As depth of penetration brings to the surface 
the earth’s riches, so can a penetration into the 
MONITOR market bring to your business the rich 
reward of tangible sales. 

Readers of THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
express a unique interest in their favorite news- 
paper—and in the products advertised in it. We 
continually receive voluntary testimonials of this 
fact from our advertisers. They tell us that when 
it comes to sales directly traceable to advertis- 
ing, the MONITOR stands very high on their list 
of primary media. 

You can build valuable repeat business in this 
choice market through using a regular schedule 
of advertising in this great international daily 
newspaper. When your advertising message ap- 
pears in the MONITOR, it penetrates, with full 
power, the MONITOR market. 

A planned program of advertising in this news- 
paper is an excellent stimulus to sales. May we 
submit a proposal custom-made to the require- 

ments of your product? — THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, 


Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT 
ONE ADVERTISER SAYS: “‘So far, percentage wise, we have 

found that The Christian Science Monitor has given us the 
best direct sales results. By this we mean that your medium 
has produced a higher percentage of direct sales returns 
than have the other advertising media with much larger 
circulation. We have found that your readers are very 
loyal to their Christian Science Monitor. They seem to 
exert extra effort to patronize the advertisers.” 


The (CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Branch Offices 
- NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 Gann Uieeaes Building 
KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
_ SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 


a , 
. ss LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 


SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
= PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
ae — LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
_— 163/4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 


with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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NEW SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


Higher undistorted sound output than any 
other lightweight projector! Built-in 6’ 
speaker can be removed from case and placed 
near screen. Larger speakers available. Han- 
dles both sound and silent films. An out- 
standing value (with 6’’ speaker) $449 


at only.. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


Specially designed for 
sizable audiences... 
sound or silent films. 
Separate 8’’,12’’, or power 
speaker, asrequired. With 
8” speaker this Filmo- 
sound provides double the 
sound output of any other 
lightweight projector. 


N ith 8” 
eal auiee ne 5495 


your sales impact with 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES! 


Tell your complete sales story, in less 
time ... get the undivided attention 
of the man who buys... with 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES can deliver your sales 
story with undiluted effectiveness. Filmosound per- 
mits your salesman to give an expert demonstra- 
tion, in sight and sound, in the prospect’s office. 


Completely dependable operation has long been 
one of the major reasons why so many business 
firms prefer Bell & Howell Filmosound Projec- 
tors. Now a new Endurance Test proves again 
that a Bell & Howell assures you maximum avail- 
able projection time. 


No wasted appointments, no disappointed audi- 
ences, thanks to Bell & Howell dependability. 
And in addition, you get greatest protection for 
your valuable films, and minimum repair cost. 
Think what this means to you in terms of sound- 
film projector performance you can depend on— 
and in really low cost-per-hour operation. 


As further proof of this dependability, a B&H 
Filmosound Projector taken at random from 
stock, and using film, is in continuous operation 
on our laboratory test stand. It has now run 
1,400 hours with no time lost for repairs. For 
complete information, write Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Guaranteed for Life. During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
: Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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The Shortage of Key Men: 
What Can We Do About It? 


BY MARVIN BOWER » Partner, 
McKinsey & Company, Management Consultants 


In Part I* of this article, Mr: Bower outlined the causes for 


the shortage of executive manpower, and suggested some 


courses of action for dealing with it. Here he suggests how 


to provide the kinds of working conditions that are essential 


to create "job satisfaction" for men of executive caliber. 


Part Il of an article in two parts 


It’s all very well to develop execu- 
tives, but what about cutting down 
the losses of those who are already 
developed? “I’m going into business 
for myself” is a frequently recurring 
nightmare for corporate top manage- 
ment. 

Of course, the tap root of this evil 
(at least from the viewpoint of pro- 
fessional management) is the present 
income tax structure. The man of 
outstanding drive and ability recog- 
nizes that he must find capital gains 
opportunities to make real money. His 
own business provides such opportuni- 
ties—with, of course, the attendant 
risks, 

As long as the present income tax 
structure exists, this draining off of 
executive material at best, can be only 
partially dammed by these elements: 


1. Fair compensation. 
2. Good working conditions. 


3. Underlying growth in the busi- 
ness, providing interest and work 
satisfaction for the present and oppor- 
tunity for the future. 


4. Security to compensate for re- 
duced opportunity to accumulate 
wealth. 


5. Leadership which stimulates con- 
tinuous interest in the business and 
the job and creates an atmosphere of 
“something happening.” 

In short, professional management 
cannot expect to compete on even 
financial terms with the capital gains 
opportunity. But it has these other 
strings to its bow. Only the “work- 


*Part I appeared in SALes MANAGE- 


MENT for May 20. 
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ing conditions’ string calls for 
(later) comment. 

Just as the present income tax 
structure stimulates the draining off 
of executive material, so does it place 
a definite barrier in the way of bring- 
ing in higher bracket executives. ‘This 
is serious, for no matter how well 
planned the executive development 
program is, the occasion does, and 
probably should, arise when a senior 
executive needs to be brought in from 
the outside. 


Come Hither Problems 


Usually the man whom top man- 
agement wants to bring in is now 
earning a good salary in some other 
business. Even the higher gross 
salary does not offer him an attractive 
net gain. That’s the case of Charley 
with which we started. 

Of course, the company with a 
senior executive position to fill always 
can hope to find a displaced execu- 
tive: an executive who, with no dis- 
credit to himself, is out of a job. But 
D. E.’s are not numerous. In most 
cases one company must entice the 
executive away from another. 

Success in executive enticement is 
essentially a problem of tactics. The 


enticing company usually must be at . 


least competitive in the security and 
net compensation that it offers. Suc- 
cess in inducing the executive to shift 
must basically be grounded on 
greater long-range opportunity for ad- 
vancement or on better executive 
working conditions. 

Evaluation of the relative oppor- 
tunities for advancement calls simply 
for skill in analysis’of known or as- 
sumed facts and persuasiveness in pre- 
senting the analysis to the candidate. 
Comparison of the executive working 
conditions in the two companies, a 
more subtle matter, is discussed later. 


On whatever basis it is done, the 
opportunity to persuade an ‘executive 
to take another position in which he 
can do a-more effective job is part of 
the process of deploying the country’s 
executive talent to the best advantage. 
The reduced mobility of executive 
talent because of the present income 
tax structure means a lower utiliza- 
tion of one of our most priceless na- 
tional assets: our executive know- 
how. A hundred thousand ‘“Char- 
ley’s” mean tremendous lowering of 
potential executive productivity. 

This reduced mobility of executive 
talent carries the usual penalties of 
any lessening of competition. The 
company now employing Charley suf- 
fers because it feels less pressure to 
create conditions that will utilize his 
talents most fully. The company that 
cannot get Charley suffers because 
it must be satisfied with a less effec- 
tive individual. 

The only gainer in reduced execu- 
tive mobility is any predatory nation 
which in the long run profits from 
our country’s lowered productivity. 
For here, in a very real sense, is a 
lowering of our national ability to 
hold our own in a world that, tragi- 
cally, now seems to depend largely on 
the strength of the United States for 
maintenance of peace and freedom. 


Better Working Conditions 


Since our tax structure reduces the 
potency of financial rewards as an 
executive incentive, other incentives 
and motivations must be relied on 
more heavily. ‘The deeper we dig 
into this problem, the more clearly we 
see that the answer to developing, 
holding, and attracting executives lies 
in the working conditions which the 
particular business offers them. 

What then are the working condi- 
tions of greatest significance to execu- 
tives? Here are some of the more 
important factors controlling execu- 
tive attitudes and productivity as dis- 
tilled from hundreds of off-the-record 
discussions with executives about their 
jobs and their gripes: 


Decisions and advancement on a 
merit basis: The company on the 
prowl for executive talent will find 
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the hunting best in the company 
where decisions are frequently based 
on favoritism, politics, or family in- 
fluence. It does not take a large 
amount of the virus of decisions on a 
non-merit basis to cause loss of execu- 
tive effectiveness, loss of executive en- 
thusiasm, and loss of executives. 


Independence of action: In addi- 
tion to greater possibilities for finan- 
cial gain, the man who has his own 
business is frequently vocal about “‘be- 
ing his own boss.” Most men who 
have capabilities to be an executive 
like the freedom of thought and ac- 
tion implied in that phrase. 

However, any company can give its 
executives most of the satisfactions of 
being their own bosses. Three basic 
steps are required: 


1. A clear definition of the posi- 
tion: No executive can have the satis- 
faction of independence unless his re- 
sponsibility and corresponding grant 
of authority are clear. Stated another 
way, the scope of his position and its 
relationships to other positions must 
be known by the executive himself 
and by other executives with whom 
he must work. 


2. Clear definition of major poli- 
cies: In the small business the man 
can make his policies, or plans of ac- 
tion, as he goes along. Of course, he 
will not be quite so successful as he 
would be if he followed a charted 
course. In the small business there 
are not many others to whom fre- 
quent changes in plans will be con- 
fusing and frustrating. 

In the larger enterprise, freedom of 
action for the individual executive is 
necessarily more limited than in the 
small company. However, if the 
executive knows the company’s major 
policies, then within the framework 
of those policies he can operate inde- 
pendently. 


3. Effective delegation from su- 
periors: Given a clear understanding 
of his job and the policies affecting 
it, an executive still has no real in- 
dependence unless his superior is an 
effective delegator. The poor superior 
looks over the shoulders of his sub- 
ordinates, gives them directions which 
are too detailed and checks them too 
closely. “The capable executive wants 
neither too many nor too few direc- 
tions. He does want discretion in 
the details of executing his job. He 
does not want his boss breathing down 
his neck. 

I know one chief executive who is 
killing the spirit of his division heads 
without knowing it. He checks their 
work too closely. He digs deeply into 
the details of their reports and recom- 
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mendations. They have come to assume 
that he will review what they do so 
thoroughly that they don’t give it the 
same care they would otherwise. 

Yet this executive believes he is 
letting his subordinates act largely 
on their own. ‘They express their 
attitudes by saying that he is “hang- 
ing onto me.” The line between put- 
ting a man “on his own” and 
smothering him with detailed direc- 
tion is indeed a fine one. The executive 
who can stay on the correct side of 
that line without losing control and 
co-ordination will certainly run less 
risk of losing his subordinates. Execu- 
tives who work for him will have the 
feeling they are working with him 
and for themselves. Enthusiasms 
which will result go far to offset re- 
duced financial incentives. 


Stimulating atmosphere: O ne of 
the country’s outstanding chief execu- 
tives told me that shortly before the 
war his company had bought two run- 
down businesses principally to “give 
our fellows something to chew on.” 
For years his company had _ been 
bringing in top-flight talent from col- 
leges, training them and giving them 
executive independence. ‘This execu- 
tive knew that he would lose the most 
outstanding of this group unless: they 
were given real jobs to tackle. 

The capable executive wants to feel 
that he is “going places and doing 
things.’’ He can get that feeling only 
in a company that is growing and 


that enjoys the leadership of a chief 
executive who has the faculty of cre- 
ating an atmosphere of interest, for- 
ward movement, and perhaps even a 
mild form of corporate excitement. 


Freedom from enthusiasm damp- 
eners: No discussion of executive 
working conditions would be complete 
without mention of two great damp- 
eners of executive enthusiasm: closed- 
mindedness and indecisiveness. 

With a reduction in executive take- 
home pay, the superior with a closed 
mind becomes a much more serious 
negative factor. The discouragement 
of throwing good ideas against the 
stone wall of the closed mind becomes 
more acute when assuaged with a 
lower money balm. 

While  closed-mindedness _ keeps 
ideas from taking root, indecisiveness 
causes them to wither on the vine. 
This enthusiasm dampener may take 
either of two forms: delay in reach- 
ing a decision or an evident inability 
of the executive to decide on a proper 
course of action. The net result is 
the same: discouragement of subordi- 
nates. 

When a recommendation or new 
idea is presented, the executive who 
gets the most from his subordinates 
says “maybe” or “let’s see” —not plain 
“no.” Then he makes a final decision 
promptly, without vacillating. 


Atmosphere of participation: 
Executives can be attracted, and cer- 
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.) For the third time in fwe years, 
The Daily Oklahoman has been honored in 


nnual the Annual Ayer Exhibition of newspaper 
typography by being selected 

Ver as one of the top four newspapers with more 

ward than 50,000 circulation. 


In 1948, we received 2nd Honorable 
Mention. In 1945, we took 3rd. 


Again this year, we were 2nd. 
na honorable mention gain this year, we were 2n 


We're proud to be ranked with such 
nd strat g ht year newspapers as the New York Times 
(winner of the F. Wayland Ayer Cup), 
and the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Today's honor will serve as a challenge 
to make tomorrow’s Daily Oklahoman 
an even greater newspaper. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
The Farmer Stockman — WKY, Oklahoma City 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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tainly can be held, by a working at- 
mosphere which gives them the feel- 
ing that they are participating — 
“playing on the team.” To impart 
this feeling calls for: 


1. Bringing subordinates in on 
making decisions which affect them, 
asking them to join in the discussion 
before the decision is reached, rather 
than telling them what the decision is. 


2. Giving subordinates full infor- 
mation about activities with which 
they are concerned. The old- 
fashioned point of view of withhold- 
ing cost and operating data from 
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Everything's up but the 
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nearest Petry represent- 


those who are responsible for getting 
things done and controlling costs not 
only kills enthusiasm, but actually re- 
lieves them of responsibility. 

Consultative supervision builds 
teamwork and creates an atmosphere 
that nurtures executive growth and 
enthusiasm. Outstanding executives 
leave such an atmosphere reluc- 
tantly; those who do not have it seek 
it out. 

Management personnel planning 
and development of a strong group of 
executives to run the enterprise can 
easily be put off. Day-to-day decisions 
to be made, memoranda and letters to 


1,023,900 People now in the new primary : 
, 
listening area of the new KTBS! 
183,000 People in our old coverage! 
What a difference! 
Series 
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read and answer, meetings to attend, 
reports to act on, all tend to crowd 
this important management function 
into the background. The profit pay- 
off for attention to this important 
task, however, is great. The differ- 
ence between a growing, profitable 
business and one that loses ground to 
its competitors is frequently found in 
the chief executive's interest in, atten- 
tion to, and action on this fundamen- 
tal of business success. 

The chief executive who wants to 
build a great or greater enterprise 
will somehow find time to take the 
necessary steps to strengthen his 
executive personnel. ‘The techniques 
are well known. It is the doing that 
counts. 
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Popping the Question 


The all-automatic washer ‘“An- 
swer Book’ being released to retail- 
ers by the General Electric Co. marks 
a new approach to the old merchan- 
dising problem of how to entertain 
customers, and answer their ques- 
tions, when all salesmen on the floor 
are tied up. 

Resembling the common flip-flop 
address index, the “Answer Book” 
consists of a colorful hardboard cover 
and 12 illustrated pages. Questions 
most frequently asked about the G-E 
washer are listed on the cover. When 
the customer wants to find the answer 
to one of these questions, she merely 
slides :a movable indicator alongside 
the question and releases a clip at the 
bottom of the cover. The book then 
flips open to the page with the desired 
information. 
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Turnover-Profit Story Breaks 


Market for New Polish 


As told to a field editor by 
ARTHUR E. SWENSON 


World-wide Distributor, Mirror Glaze 


Ask any dealer if he wants another line of furniture polish 


and the volume and emphasis of his ''No!"' will make your 


ears ring. But Mirror Glaze found a way to break that 


resistance. Here's an outline of the 6-point sales pattern. 


A year ago Mirror Glaze furniture 
polish was unknown to consumers, 
though established industrially for 
nearly 50 years. When I became 
world-wide selling agent, I proposed 
putting it on the market nationally. 

I went to Advertising Engineers 
Corp. to devise strategy, and frankly 
admitted that there was very little 
money to do the promotional job. 
Resourcefulness would be needed in- 
stead. 


The product had a handicap in the 
retail price, $1.50 per pint bottle. 
The furniture polish market is well 
supplied with everything from adver- 
tised brands down to the 19-cent loss 
leaders. 

Today Mirror Glaze is sold in 
leading stores from coast to coast, 
having been promoted by what might 
be called a “Davy Crockett” tech- 
nique—Be Sure You're Right on All 
Points. Care was taken to get the 
No. 1 local sale right. That sale then 
was the pattern from which distribu- 
tion was extended regionally and na- 
tionally. 

For Mirror Glaze, there were six 
steps to be taken in following the 
sales pattern: 


1. Proving that the product will 
be considered worth the price. 


2. Selecting and selling first retail 


outlet. 

3. Providing for full advertising 
cooperation. 

4. Enlisting teamwork by retail 
salespeople. 

5. Obtaining the initial retailer’s 
endorsement. 

6. Organizing No. 1 sale for 
future distributors. 


1, Mirror Glaze had proved itself 
Over many years of constant use by 
the furniture industry, and by institu- 
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business since 1901. 
lasting quality, and ease of applica- 


tions such as hotels. It was manufac- 


tured by the Mirror Bright Polish 


which has been in 
Its high gloss, 


Pasadena, 


a $449 MILLION * CHUNK 
of Northeastern Ohio 


tion made it economical to the house- 
wife. 

2. One retail store stood out above 
all others in the Los Angeles area as 
the most desirable No. 1 outlet. That 
was Barker Bros., nationally known 
retail furniture store, with more than 
$30 million yearly sales in fine furni- 
ture and home fittings. However, in 
68 years, Barker Bros. had never en- 
dorsed a polish—and its endorsement 
was of the greatest importance. 

The sale to Barker Bros. involved 
considerable negotiation. Executives 
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RETAIL FOOD SALES 43% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


1. More than 200 famous diversified industries stabilize 
Canton, Ohio payrolls. Nine of the world’s largest 
in their fields are here. . 


2. Canton is the center of Ohio’s greatest rural popu- 
lation. 


3. A one-newspaper market with buying habits of 94,000 
families influenced daily and Sunday by The Canton 
Repository. Call Story, Brooks and Finley to explain 
why Canton is one of the best test markets in the 48 


Sales Management Survey 


of Buying Power, 1948; 
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A Bruch- Wloore NEWSPAPER 


IS LOCAL 
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were receptive to anything that might 
be desirable for customers and that 
would increase volume. However, 
they pointed out that the store was 
not a traffic establishment, such as 
this product seemed to require. They 
did, however, accept samples for trial 
in their homes and in their finishing 
department, and the results interested 
them in the product as a merchan- 
dising possibility. At this point our 
tentative plan for merchandising was 
put before them. 

In case we could not obtain Barker 


No other station— 


Chicago or elsewhere - 


COVERS 


South Bend... 
only WSBT does that! 


distribution, we planned to win over 
several other retail stores, covering 
the Los Angeles area with newspaper 
advertising that we had prepared. 
Basis of this advertising was endorse- 
ment of Mirror Glaze by the man- 
ager of the property department of 
a well-known Hollywood studio. 

He stated that the _ product 
had met requirements for furniture 
used in fine picture sets. When pic- 
ture audiences see a_ millionaire’s 
palace, they expect the furniture to 
have a high gloss. Furniture gets 
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Sure, other stations can be heard in South 
Bend — but the audience listens to WSBT! 
This station always has been, and still is, the 
overwhelming choice of listeners in the South 
Bend market. No other station even comes 
close in Share of Audience. Look at any South 
Bend Hooper for convincing proof. 


SOUTH BEND 


$000 WATTS 


H RAYMER 


COMPANY + NATIONAL 


960 KC + CBS 


REPRESENTATIVE 


banged around in a studio. Mirror 
Glaze stood the racket. 

Barker Bros. executives, however, 
gave an initial order for the product. 
and directions to feature it in adver. 
tising and displays. 

3. Advertising and displays were 
planned by Barker Bros. The motion 
picture theme was not used because 
advertising carried the Barker Bros, 
endorsement. This was not only more 
desirable, but fitted in with the poli- 
cies of the store. An important point 
in following the initial sale has been 
to have each retail distributor adapt 
the advertising to his own customers 
and reputation. This entails use of 


his own experienced advertising 
people. 
Barker Bros. 


newspaper copy 
showed the bottle, gave the price, 
stated that the product had been used 
for years by furniture people, that 
the store had tested it, approved it, 
and that it was available only at 
_Barker’s Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
and Long Beach stores. 

Over the radio a stronger endorse- 
ment was given in the announcer’s 
story of the product. Both window 
and in-store displays were used. 


+. Salespeople were happy selling 
Mirror Glaze because the store gave 
them samples for trial at home. They 
were selling something they had used 
and found satisfactory. It was soon 
discovered that each sale to a cus- 
tomer stimulated other sales; women 
told their friends. It was estimated 
that the initial sale of each bottle 
brought $10 to the store in repeat 
purchases and sales to customers’ 
friends. 


5. The sought-after endorsement 
was spontaneous. Because the initial 
sale was thoroughly followed 
through, the results led Barker Bros. 
to give me a letter of endorsement, 
with permission to refer other dis- 
tributors to the store. 


Follow-Up 


In many cases, placing a new 
product in a first-class retail store 1s 
accounted a distribution success by 
the manufacturer. He then allows his 
product to stand or fall, not on its 
merits, but in the way it may be fea- 
tured in the store, the handicaps that 
may be inherent in a new product, 
or even the weather. With Mirror 
Glaze the entire route from Barker 
Bros. initial order to the final satis- 
faction of the consumer was prepared 
—even to the good-will of the sales- 
people who would sell it, and the 
snowballing of sales through word- 
of-mouth advertising. 

The letter of endorsement stated 
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that 275 cases had been sold the first 
two months; that the product would 
continue to be sold in all seven Bark- 
er stores; that the store would pay 
for the advertising; that no customer 
complaint had been received; that 
this was the first time the store had 
ever endorsed a furniture polish. 

6. “Never trv to sell furniture 
polish,” was the most important point 
embodied in the organization of this 
initial sale for further distribution. 

Mirror Glaze was next taken to 


Macy’s department store, San Fran-. 


cisco, with data on Barker Bros.’ re- 
sults, and the statement, ‘In this 
product we offer you, not a furniture 
polish, but turnover and profit.” 
Macy advertising and sales promo- 
tional and merchandising executives 
were informed because this was a 
product that responded to special pro- 
motion. Staff members in those de- 
partments are as enthusiastic about 
that as the merchandise buyer is about 
a popular new seller. 

Macy’s followed the original sales 
pattern, with necessary adaptations 
of advertising to suit the store’s clien- 
tele. Results were equally good. 

From that point, national distribu- 
tion has been developed by wholesale 


SALESPEOPLE are enthusiastic about Mirror Glaze furniture polish because 
they have been given samples, have proved its merits in their own homes. 


over exclusive territory. They have 
followed the pattern, selling turnover 
and profits through repeat orders— 
never furniture polish. To put sales 
stress on the product as another 
polish defeats the pattern. In only 
one instance has a distributor tried 
demonstrating Mirror Glaze to prove 


so unsatisfactory that he stopped and 
adhered to the pattern. 

As a guide to the pattern, we have 
prepared a broadside, four pages, 
newspaper size, giving these essential 
points : 

1. Full outline of the No. 1 sale 
pattern as introduced by Barker 


agents and brokers who have taken its superiority, and then his sales were Bros. 


The Largest-Selling mass men’s magazine 


ABC Net Paid Circulation ' 
(Period ending December 31, 1948) 5 t tie 


Is ‘mass magazine” space getting foo costly 
for vour men’s product budget? 


1. More men read each 100 
copies of the American Legion 
Magazine than any other ‘‘mass 
magazine,’’ says Starch. 


LOOK AT 
THESE FACTS 


2. The American Legion Maga- 
zine costs only $1.90 per 1,000 
—less than any other mass 
magazine for men. 


If these facts intrigue you, 
drop a “collect” wire for 
full details to: 

Mr. Fred Maguire, Adv. Dir. 
American Legion Magazine 
1 Park Avenue 

New York City 


THE AMERICAN 


LEGION 


MAGATINE 
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The 


Industry’s Salesman----- 


Mightiest Sales Force 


Man or Magazine 
in the Building Products Field 


Delivers your sales message to 
more dealers, more frequently, 
more effectively, more. economi- 
cally than any other paper in the 
field. 


-=-------= American Lumberman 


- 
| & Building Products Merchandiser 
; 139 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 2 
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we've Corralled 


The Western Market! 


Management’s stampede for 
PLUS food merchandising has 
swarmed to WESTERN FAMILY... 
the most potent food-buying force 
in the West. 


1. Western Family saturates the 
richest part of California... 
read by 385,204 home-makers 
pouring through retail grocery 
stores served by Certified and 
Spartan Co-Ops—responsible for 
51.2% of all retail food business 
in Southern California. 


Z Dominates Washington State’s 
most important market area... 
Western Family is distributed to 
72,684 grocery-buying women 
through Associated Co-Op stores 
—annual volume 85% higher 
than the average in the state. 


WESTERN FAMILY 


1300 N. WILTON PL., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


THE MARKET: 


Advertising offices: 551 Fifth Avenue, Neu 
York 17, VA.6-3971; 383 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicage 1, RAndotph 6-6285; Suite 
2, Penthouse, Mille Building, San Francisce 
4, GArfield 1-7950; 1916 Occidental Avenue, 
Seattle 4, MAin 8234. 


6 


school 
salers in Minneapolis. 


Practical Scholars: This is a class from the Retail Hardware 
Training Course, conducted by The City College of New York, on a 
field trip. In the group are eight salesmen who have been sent to the 


y their firm, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., hardware whole- 


2. Barker Bros. original half-page 
advertisement in one Los Angeles 
paper. 

3. Barker Bros. radio scripts, head- 
lined by a 750-word narrative in 
which the store’s commentator relates 
his personal experience with the prod- 
uct, and why the store decided to 
feature it. Shorter radio talks also 
are given for use by other stores. 

4. Photographs of window displays 
and in-store displays, with salespeople 
selling the product. 

5. Newspaper advertising in which 
other retailers have adapted the orig- 
inal pattern to their customers, with 
mats, and a coupon to pull out-of- 
town orders. 

6. A broadside which can be used 
as a full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment, and for counter and window 
displays. 

7. Barker Bros. letter of endorse- 
ment, plus an interview with a Bark- 
er executive, telling the story of the 
store’s pioneering promotion. 

8. Reproduced repeat orders from 
retailers throughout the country. 

9. The manufacturer’s guarantee, 
under which money is refunded on 
any customer complaint, and furni- 
ture refinished when damage is 


proved to have been done. 

Newspaper advertising has been 
paid for jointly by the retailer and 
Mirror Glaze, but in each case orders 
have covered that expense. To date 
approximately the entire cost of ad- 
vertising and promotion has been paid 
by the retailer, out of his profits. 
After a store runs the campaign in 
a large city, the local wholesale dis- 
tributor uses the store’s advertising 
and prestige to sell other retailers in 
his territory. The product is now well 
on its way to national distribution 
and continuing volume sales. 

We look upon the sales pattern as 
the manufacturer’s marketing process. 
He-thoroughly understands his pro- 
duction process, is studying each step 
to reduce costs, and to improve 
quality. 

In a survey we recently made, in- 
terviewing 67 manufacturers, not a 
half-dozen had any concept of their 
marketing as a step-by-step process, 
nor any glimmer of a marketing pat- 
tern. When marketing is analyzed by 
steps, and the steps organized in a 
pattern, opportunities are opened up 
for economies and efficiencies. In most 
cases they are far more profitable 
than savings and improvements which 
can be made in manufacturing. 
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Dealers Mix Paints to Order 
With “Color Selector’ System 


Time was when only the rich could 
aflord to be choosy about the paint 
that went on the walls of their homes ; 
even they had to pay a premium not 
only in money, but in time spent 
standing over painters during the 
trial-and-error pursuit of the exact 
shade wanted. A. C. Horn Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., through its ““Cus- 
tom Color Selector” plan, is rendering 
the procedure less painful by elim- 
inating the time and extra effort and 
effecting economies for the consumer. 


Here's How 


This is the Horn system: The cus- 
tomer goes to the paint dealer, and 
looks at color samples in loose-leaf 
books, offering a choice of 738 colors, 
and picks out what he wants. If his 
choice is not one of the 22 available 
basic colors, the dealer creates the 
desired shade by mixing color from a 
tube with a basic color. The dealer 
notes the number of the shade select- 
ed, then consults a formula table, 
which tells him which basic color to 
choose, and which tube color to add 
to it. He takes a quart or gallon can 
of the basic color, gets out the pre- 
scribed tube, pierces the top and adds 
the contents to the large can. Then 
he stirs the mixture, using an agitator 
if he has one, and the desired shade is 
ready for the customer to take home. 


Even without an agitator, the entire 
procedure shoula take no more than 
two and one-half minutes, says Horn 
management. 

The system has other advantages 
besides speed. It is not messy and does 
not require the use of a graduate or a 
mixing vessel. (It is said that some 
finicky decorators have been known 
to prescribe mixing several different 
paints, in proportions down to 1/32 
of some colors.) The empty tube is 
discarded before the customer leaves 
the store, unless he prefers to wait till 
he gets home to do the mixing. The 
dealer has no half-empty cans of paint 
to dry up before he finishes selling 
them to those buyers who want the 
same colors. The dealer writes on the 
can the number corresponding to the 
one on the sample from which the 
selection was made. If the customer 
wants the order duplicated later, he 
need only refer to the old paint can. 
The number is also entered on the 
sales slip, a duplicate of which is kept 
in the dealer’s file. The operation is 
somewhat analagous to having a drug- 
gist fill a prescription. 

Simple as the plan seems, there is 
considerable research behind it. It was 
first thought of by L. W. Blumenthal, 
vice-president in charge of the Horn 
Department Store Sales Division. The 
firm’s laboratory first decided upon 
the 738 best-liked colors, then broke 


STEP UP TO THE BAR... 
sort of dirty yellow, with just a touch of red in it", it can be, and is, mixed 
without fuss by the retail salesperson. A. C, Horn Co. calls it the “Custom 
Color Selector system. For what it is, how it works, see accompanying article. 
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. and choose your color. Even if you prescribe "a 
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FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the “Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State’s total business volume. You 
must have fu// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact on/y when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover: 
age can’t be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


BEES 


WRITE FOR LATEST 
CIRCULATION AND 
COVERAGE FIGURES 
— OR SEE 


Sawyer,Ferguson,Walker Co. 


, 
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News Tribune 


Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 
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them down into basic shades, 22 in 
all, to be sold by the gallon, and the 
much stronger 21 mixtures to be put 
into tubes. Though 738 colors are 
shown in the booklets, over 2,000 


combinations can be made if customers 


want them. It has been found, 
though, that 90% of the public can 
be satisfied either with one of the basic 
colors, or one of them transformed 
into a different shade by adding a 
tube color. Being able to provide any 
desired shade in a hurry is an impor- 
tant asset to a dealer today, since 
about 70% of the paint used for in- 
teriors is mixed to order. 

Another advantage of the system is 
that there is no strain on the memory 
of the dealer’s salesman. Basic colors 
come in quart and gallon tins. The 
tubes are also of two sizes, the smaller 
one for use with the quart can, and 
the larger one for the gallon can. 

Horn’s Custom Color Selector has 
been in use for a little more than a 
year. During the early part of 1948 
it was still being tested. By the end 
of the summer the company was ready 
to merchandise it through advertise- 
ments in business papers and in con- 
sumer media. Cooperative advertising, 
with dealers paying half the costs, is 
used, as well as selective radio an- 
nouncements. There are also demon- 
strations in stores. 


History Notes 


A. C. Horn has been in the paint 
manufacturing business since 1897. 
In 1945 the company was merged 
with the Sun Chemical Corp., but it 
is still operated in the same Long 
Island City location. The company 
makes a full line of paints, including 
industrial finishes, exterior paints and 
related products. Interior paints, sold 
under the Color Selector plan, are 
available in three finishes: flat, gloss, 
and semi-gloss. Sales are handled 
through two departments: One, 
headed by Fred Wichelman, handles 
what are called “trade sales,” through 
such outlets as lumber dealers, paint 
and hardware stores, and chain stores. 
The other department, directed by 
L. W. Blumenthal and Walter 
Blair, handles department store fran- 
chises. Department stores carrying the 
line stock it exclusively. (Before the 
war some stores carried paints manu- 
factured by only one organization, 
but this is no longer customary except 
among department stores.) Horn 
trains men to head paint departments 
in stores franchised to carry the line, 
and Walter Blair spends considerable 
time talking with department store 
salesmen to help them increase their 
volume. 

Horn flat paints sell at $3.79 to 
$4.79 per gallon. The tubes sell at 
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20c (small size) and 50c. This is 
about half the price used for other 
high-grade paint mixed to order for 
customers. 

There are fashions in painting, and 
the standards of people in the mass 
market are steadily rising. Systems, 
such as Horn’s Color Selector plan, 
enable them to have decorator-type 
jobs formerly available only to people 
of higher income levels. Just now 
rather deep shades are in fashion. 


Greens, particularly what is known 
as Portsmouth green, are very popu- 
lar. Horn executives recall that they 
and others in the industry tried to 
popularize deeper shades 10 years ago, 
through showing them in model homes 
exhibited at the New York World’s 
Fair. The mass market, however, was 
not ready for them at that time. It js 
a commentary on our era that the gap 
between the taste of the mass market 
and fashion leaders is narrowing. 


Self - Appraisal Is Key 
To IBM's Work Plan 


As told to Bernard G. Priestly by T. T. KENNEY, 


Director of Sales Promotion, 


International Business Machines Corp. 


With its Weekly Working Plan and Call Report system, IBM 
helps its salesmen ''plan their work, and work their plan." 


Now is the time for all goed sales 
executives to come to the aid of their 
salesmen. 

International Business Machines 
practices what it preaches by helping 
its salesmen “plan their work, and 
work their plan.” 

The Weekly Working Plan is sim- 
ply an 8Y4 by 11 inch sheet of paper 
divided into space for daily reports, 
from Monday through Saturday on 
the front, and a printed form for a 
“Weekly Analysis of Territory.” 

Before each salesman starts his 
week he lists his prospects and the 
specific days when he will call on 
them. ‘This simple, inexpensive man- 
agement form helps the salesman 
“plan his work.” By reviewing the 
report at the end of the week the dis- 
trict manager can see if the sales- 
man “‘works his plan.” 

The salesman reports his successes 
and failures for the week on the re- 
verse side of the report sheet. 
It’s this sheet that helps each sales- 
man to visualize himself as sales man- 
ager of his territory. He has to look 
ahead—in this case for 90 days. 

At the top of the sheet the sales- 
man projects sales possibilities for 90 
days ahead. Next, there’s space for 
him to ask that his previous week’s 
projection be lowered, and to give 
reasons why. Other blanks provide 


room to report demonstrations made 
in the past week, units sold, etc. 

This sheet, to my way of thinking, 
provides the easiest possible way for 
a local manager to manage his men 
and his ofice—by going over the re- 
port with each salesman each week. 
Also, it gives the manager some idea of 
where the salesman has to be helped 
and what has to be done to aid him. 

We give managers the _responsi- 
bility of helping salesmen because we 
feel that the most capable salesmen 
should become our local managers 
and sales executives. If they cannot 
sell personally, how can they show 
others how to sell? Moreover, the 
most dangerous type of sales executive 
is the one who breaks down morale 
quickly by expecting much from his 
men while he deals in generalities 
himself and does not help them out. 

In furthering the idea of knowing 
what our men are doing so we will 
be in a better position to help them, 
we use a Call Report. This asks four 
questions : 

Whom did you call on? What 
did you talk about? What was 
> 

IBM's Weekly Working 
Plan makes each man the 
sales manager of his own 


territory, using this chart. 
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EAM 


WEEKLY ANALYSIS OF TERRITORY 
(Submit Before 9 A.M. Each Saturday ) 


irene POINTS EXPECTED FOR NEXT WEEK 


ADD TO 90 DAY PROJECTION OF SALES POSSIBILITIES 


PRO. ANAL. , TO CLOSE POINTS 


REMOVE FROM 90 DAY PROJECTION 
OF SALES POSSIBILITIES REASON POINTS 


PROCEDURE ANALYSES AND DEMON- 
STRATIONS MADE DURING WEEK EXTENSIONS SOLD 


PROPOSALS PRESENTED DURING WEEK PROPOSALS TO PRESENT NEXT WEEK POINTS 


UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS POINTS 


SERVICE NEEDS FOR NEXT WEEK APPROX. HOURS 
ACCOUNT KIND OF SERVICE TUE. | WED./THUR| FRI. 


ACTIVITY SUMMARY FOR LAST WEEK 


CUSTOMER ACTIVITY PROSPECT ACTIVITY RESULTS 


Points 


Prospects 
Points 


Different Customers 
Possibilities 


Called On 
SALES PROPOSALS 


Presented 
Calls 
SALES PROPOSALS 


Total Number of 
Total Number Of 
Customer Calls 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
EXTENSIONS Sold 
Total Number Of 
Total Number Of 
Presented 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
Total Calls On Other 
Punched Card Users 
New Accounts Closed 


Different 
Accounts Closed 


Called On 
Total Calls On 
New Account 


Prospect 
Service Bureau Points 


90 Day Projection Of 


Sales 
Customer Account 


RECORDED WEEKLY ON MARK SENSE CARD ) FORM 14-388"9 


the reaction? 
to do about it? 
Our contention is, 


What are you going 


if a salesman 
will write the answers to these ques- 
tions each time he makes a call, he 
has to make progressively better calls 
each time, he has to accomplish some- 
thing. We sell our men on the fact 
that this is not a tool of head office 
management because we do not get 
copies of the Call Reports at the home 
office, except in the case of one sales 
group. This report, like most all 
others having to do with salesmen. is 


analyzed in the local offices, and the 
local managers on the basis of what 
they obtain from the report go out 
and assist salesmen. 

In addition, we have our salesmen 
write a forecast of prospects or cus- 
tomers they expect to close in the next 
90 days. We set up standards of per- 
formance for them. These reports are 
read closely. We can tell whether a 
salesman is selling a good or a small 
proportion of prospects and customers 
and what men we have to work with 
to make sure they do a better job. 


adds more than 


At the beginning of each year each 
salesman is given a “My Record 
Card.” This shows his previous year’s 
record and provides spaces for him to 
record his accomplishments during the 
year, so he can check against his record 
of the previous year. It also gives a goal 
of a certain number of calls each day. 
We feel the largest possible number 
of calls should be made by each sales- 
man because calls and interviews have 
a mathematical relationship to the 
amount of business closed. 


$2,250,000 


annually to the 
buying power of 
the “Money Town” 
of the South. 


A Spark Plug 


Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce figures. 


Nashville Banner 


Suaning 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branhcm Company 


IN PANS ELA gL SLNLNES 


The''MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 
Morning . Sunday 
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In a Tiffany Setting 


When salesmen for The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, start talking 
about the company's new Resistor 
spark’ plug to dealers they have 
aare selling material in all the usual, 


and in some unusual, forms. 
One of the unusual is the "Jewel- 
Box'’ demonstrator. In a satin and 
plush-lined case, comparable to that 
used for jewelry, the salesman shows 
a regular Resistor spark plug and a 
clear Lucite model. : 
Although the salesmen also carry 
special spark plugs which can easily 
be disassembled to show the built-in 
10,000 Ohm Resistor that gives the 
_— plug its unusual performance 
characteristics, they have found the 
"Jewel-Box" a better selling tool. 
"It is one of the most effective 
demonstrators we have ever used,” 
H. R. Butts, sales manager of Auto- 
Lite's Merchandising Division, says. 
As evidence of its appeal, he 
oints out that more than 5,000 have 
on provided jobbers and dealers 
who ordered for themselves after 
seeing the demonstrator in the hands 
of a representative of Auto-Lite’s 
extensive sales organization. 
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Tips ow Is THE TIME To 


TELL US WHAT TO CHOOSE 
FOR THAT NEW HOME WE ARE 
PLANNING | 


2. We're ready to go ahead, 
and we want to find out exactly 
what building materials, 


he "The Story of Direct Adver- 
tising.”” This is the booklet put out- 
by the Direct Mail Adv ertising Asso- 
ciation. It’s a little “bible” of the 


field, chock-full of concrete informa- .: equipment and furnishings to 
tion on direct advertising—including specify Sr 
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direct-by-mail, mail order, and un- a 
mailed direct advertising. The Asso- $ ry 
ciation refers to direct advertising 

messages as ‘‘paratroopers of adver- 
tising.”’ It lists 49 specific ways that 
direct mail can be put to work in 
business—various types of business— 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
service organizations and associations, 
mail order houses, philanthropic and 
welfare agencies. It also presents an 
analysis of how to determine what 
format to follow in a particular cam- 
paign—when to use letters, folders, 
broadsides, booklets, or mailing cards. 


3. Because planning our own 


. new home means making the most 4. So we give a lot of time 
The booklet includes, too, a section important buying decisions of pn thought to the products 
on mailing lists which contains a our lives . . . spending the and services described in our 
check-list of fifteen different sources most money we have ever spent! HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS. 

for building a good list. The publica- “me TT 


tion is a natural for company libraries, 
or for distribution among your inter- 
ested sales executives‘and their staffs. 
Write to Frank Frazier, Executive 
Director, Direct Mail Advertising | 
Association, Inc., 17 East 42nd St., | 
New York 17, N. Y. | 


“Paper Selector Chart." Ad- 
vertising men, buyers of printing, 
printers and lithographers will prob- 
ably be interested in this new selector 
chart being made available by the 
Oxford Paper Co. It provides, in a 


Re 


convenient reference for he e9 5. HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS . Maybe we will want what 

Se eT FETERCE SUCHE, CRE CllE gives us the answers we need to YOu have to sell. So why not 
tial information needed to make the make up our minds about things tell us all about it in 

job of choosing the right paper for a we've noticed inads... HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS? 
specific job practical and easier. It’s | einen 


the kind of working tool that can be 
hung on a wall or slipped under the 
glass top of a desk. It presents quick 
facts on 15 Oxford letterpress papers 00 it pnt 
and seven offset papers. The “facts” , At Mash e: “fe 

include suitability of each grade for : <a it’s smart merchandising to 
letterpress, offset-lithography or roto- | _ merchandise your products through 


gravure, special qualities of each WY FZ, s 


paper, recommended half-tone screens, medics tats chitin wr’ Ga we: 
and information on colors, sizes and ment they beseme bene fide sendy- 
e 


weights, as well as details on folding, to-buy prospects. HOW? That's just 
printing and _ handling qualities. 
Agency production men and art direc- 
A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W.. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


If you want fo sell prospective 


iy 
§ 
te 
{ 
¢ 


Seaton 


what we'd like to tell you! 


tors, advertising managers, purchasing 
agents and printing buyers can obtain 
copies by writing to the Oxford Paper 
Co., Dept. P13, New York 17, N. Y. 
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eps Foe Former 


I. Knowledge of their NEED 


2. Realization that OUR products 
answer the NEED 


3. Conviction that our products are 
the BEST ANSWER to their NEED 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


Footlights, Films & Grease Paint: 
Dearborn Takes Road Show to Dealers 


Ten thousand Ford farm tractor and Dearborn farm equip- 


ment dealers see a dramatized presentation designed to 
give everyone a brush-up on selling techniques and to 
sound an imperative ‘'Alert!"' for the '49 sales battle. 


Convinced that, “The Time Is 
Now” to accept the transition from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, to 
harden flabby sales muscles, Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Detroit, employed two 
traveling crews to dramatize its new 
advertising, merchandising, and sales 
plans for distributors and dealers who 
sell Ford farm tractors and Dearborn 
farm equipment, for which the cor- 
poration is the national marketing 
agency. 

Traveling east and west from De- 
troit in special railroad cars, each 
carrying some five tons of props, the 
two road crews presented the program 
to 10,000 dealers and their employes 
in 33 cities. They used specially-con- 
structed theater stages, erected in 
auditoriums and hotel ballrooms, and 
employed stage stars, motion pictures, 
sound slide films, displays, and special 
demonstrations. 

All of the personnel except regional 
sales managers, who served as crew 
leaders, were professional actors and 
craftsmen. It is believed to be the 
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first time meetings of this kind were 
ever held in the farm equipment in- 
dustry. Results are characterized as 
“overwhelmingly favorable.” 

Plans for the meetings were drawn 
up many months in advance. Sales- 
minded Frank R. Pierce, Dearborn 
president, and Merritt D. Hill, gen- 
eral: sales manager, had no intention 
of waiting until they actually were in 
a buyers’ market before preparing for 
it. They knew that salespeople of all 
classes had become indolent and in- 
different and that considerable train- 
ing was necessary to prepare them to 
meet competitive conditions. 

Distributors and dealers knew 
this, too. They had ‘been asking for 
an aggressive sales program. Prepar- 
ing the program, therefore, was 
largely a question of adopting their 
suggestions and dressing them up for 
presentation. 

The planning was done by the 
Sales, Advertising, and Sales Promo- 
tion Divisions in cooperation with the 
Jam Handy Organization which 


made the pictures and provided the 
talent. They also designed a portable 
stage and stage equipment, and a 
complete set was shipped to each of 
the 33 distributors. An_ illustrated 
booklet showed them how to assemble 
and operate the set. 

This “Stagette,” as it is called, is 
32 feet wide (but can be reduced) 
and is packed in six cases for shipping 
or storage. It includes everything 
needed for a stage presentation, from 
sandbags to arches and electrical 
equipment. It can be set up in two 
hours. Distributors will retain the 
stagettes for use in dealer meetings, 
dealer-owner meetings, and other na- 
tional meetings. 

Promotional material designed to 
apprise distributors and dealers of the 
meetings and to build up their inter- 
est included a special edition of the 
Dearborn Motors Dealer Minded 


News, a large folder printed in colors, 


ONE TOUCH OF BROADWAY: 
A skit, called “Plus Profits," pre- 
sented an organized story of 
Dearborn's 1949 advertising and 
promotion program (See cut 


above) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It 


li 


It Took Ten Years... 


to develop the reliable tool of 
scientific market planning that 
SALES MANAGEMENT?’S annual 


Survey of Buying Power is today 


lt Took Ten More Years 


Government Departments 


Sates MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power data is 
recommended by the Department of Commerce, ac- 
cepted in hearings before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, used by the Treasury Department 
in setting quotas for Bond sales, and by the U. S. 
Army and Air Force in planning recruiting drives. It 
is also widely used by State governments in estimat- 
ing tax receipts and in apportioning funds to lo- 
calities. 


Advertising Agencies 


Media buyers of advertising agencies all over the na- 
tion have adopted the Survey of Buying Power as a 
standard tool for evaluating markets and media. A 
poll by the Metropolitan Group found that 21 out of 
22 agencies use Survey population figures, and a can- 
vass of 14 large New York advertising agencies by 
the Special Libraries Association found that the Sur- 
vey and the World Almanac were the only two an- 


nual reference books used by all 14 agencies polled. 


to win the reputation for year-in 
and year-out accuracy that has led 
to complete acceptance of Survey 


data by all the following groups: 


National Advertisers 


As an example of the Survey’s use and acceptance 
among national advertisers, check a handful of the 
companies which ordered extra copies: Ford Motor 
Company 14 copies, General Electric 34, Andrew Jer- 
gens 23, General Foods 11, U. S. Rubber 19, Lever 
Brothers 11. A total of 1,679 companies (who spent 
795 million advertising dollars last year) ordered 


extra copies of the 1948 Survey of Buying Power. 


Media Organizations 


Because of the accuracy of Survey data and its ac- 
ceptance among advertisers, the following national 
media associations use and recommend the Survey: 
Bureau of Advertising of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, National Association of Broad- 
casters, Broadcast Measurement Bureau, Magazine 
Advertising Bureau. In 1948, SM actually counted 564 
newspapers, magazines and. radio stations which 
quoted Survey figures in 1,872 different advertise- 
ments and market studies. 


There is no short cut to experience and no substitute for performance. 


Only through 20 years of experience and performance could SALES 


MANAGEMENT?’S Survey of Buying Power have won acceptance from 


all these groups as the nation’s recognized authority on local markets. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 
New York @ Chicago @ Santa Barbara 
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NEW JERSEY’'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


99 85/100% of THE BAYONNE TIMES Net Paid 
Circulation is concentrated in the City of Bayonne 
... There is NO COMPETITION .. . everyone 
in BAYONNE reads THE BAYONNE TIMES. 93% 
Home Delivery. Send for your 1949 copy of THE 
BAYONNE TIMES Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N.Y © 228 N. La Salle St.,Chicago 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


547-Na-Llok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


"4 CARD POCKETS 
EASILY INSERTED 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 


Dept. I © Westport ¢ Conn. 


FOR 
Salesmen’s Samples 


Karpak Luggage Carrier 
® Canvas box, plywood base 
@ Waterproof, dustproof, zips shut 
® Folds fiat 
® No wind resistance 


$23.95 


See your dealer 


or write for all 
data and 
fleet rates to Karpak, Roanoke Bldg., 


OPENS ON RIGHT SIDE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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lapel buttons, and a printed program. 
The folder was shipped in bulk to 
distributors for distribution among 
their dealers. It bore their imprints, 
together with imprints of the date, 
time, city and place of the meeting 
which each distributor sponsored. A 
reservation card for dealers to fill out 
for themselves and their personnel 
was attached. 

First performance of the show was 
a preview for 500 executives, depart- 
ment heads and district supervisors of 
Dearborn distributorships and more 
than 100 top officials of manufactur- 
ing companies that are suppliers of 
farm equipment which the corpora- 
tion markets. This was presented in 
Detroit. Distributors thus learned 
what kind of show they were asked 
to sponsor and then returned to their 
respective territories to “beat the 
drums.” The two crews then started 
out on their 15,000-mile trip. 

Each crew included a stage direc- 
tor, actors, and stage hands. The only 
Dearborn representatives who accom- 
panied them were the regional sales 
managers. This is considered of major 
importance, not only because profes- 
sional talent was employed, but be- 
cause it was unnecessary to desert the 
home office for several weeks, then 
have a group of tired department 
heads and officials return to find a 
mountain of accumulated work await- 
ing them. Local field men attended 
the. shows in their respective terri- 
tories. Distributors were the hosts. 

Distributor management opened 
the meetings, then introduced the re- 
gional sales managers who struck the 
keynote, introduced the presentations, 
made ane major presentation them- 
selves, and contributed pertinent 
comments from time to time. 

Each keynoter emphasized: “The 
time is now for four goals we're set- 
ting for ourselves: aggressive selling, 
increased manpower, more demonstra- 
tions, better service.” 


This was followed by a motion 
picture, “The Business We're In,” 
which of course is one which con- 
tributes to the welfare of farmers and 
to the standard of living of everyone 
in the Nation. 

Next was a film, “Products on 
Parade,” which presented the Ford 
tractor and the Dearborn line of more 
than 75 farm implements. 

This was followed by the first skit, 
“Dealers Choice.” The first act 
dramatized a poor parts and acces- 
sories operation, somewhat exagger- 
ated for effect; the second presented 
a good one. Both used the same parts 
and accessories equipment, but in the 
first it is in a run-down condition, 
while in the second it is a model of 
good display and arrangement. In- 
difference to customers was obvious in 
the first; in the second, everyone is 
alert and anxious to be of service. Of 
course the first loses the sale and the 
customer; the second makes the sale 
and adds others. 

After recess a skit and sound slide 
film, titled, “Serving the Owner,” 
and a motion picture, “Portrait of a 
Businessman,” were presented. The 
first emphasized better service; the 
second was the story of a dealer who 
put his main effort into his business 
instead of spreading it among several 
other interests. He had his hobby, he 
belonged to organizations, and he was 
a community leader, but his heart was 
in his business and what he did was 
“what comes ‘natcherly.’ ”’ 

After luncheon the meeting was 
enlivened by a humorous skit in which 
a dealer hired a new salesman and 
gave him a piece of literature on each 
product instead of giving him proper 
training. The blundering salesman 
thereupon rigged up a conveyance of 
the “Rube Goldberg” variety in 
which to haul his literature and went 
out to call on a prospect. He got all 
confused when showing the literature 
and commenting on it, and the skit 


ON PARADE: Equipment, parts, and advertising and dealer helps were 
grouped into informative side shows at the Dearborn distributors’ meetings. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


FA 


FOCUS ON NFSE 


As this issue of Sales Man- 
agement goes to press, four 
staff members are covering 
the annual NFSE convention 
in Chicago. Look for a news 
and camera coverage in our 


June |5th issue! 


ended with the prospect proposing to 
buy the conveyance instead of a trac- 


tor or set of implements. 


“Highway to More Sales,” which 
followed, was a combination of skits, 
slides, and charts in which a district 
supervisor convinced a dealer of the 
need for more and better demonstra- 
tions and for a set of showroom charts 
to aid in making them. Toward the 
end of this presentation a crew leader 
and a man with a report in hand 
cited the results of a cordwood-saw 
demonstration program as reported by 
dealers. These dealers had made a 
total of 7,777 calls and 2,816 demon- 
strations, as a result of which they 
had sold 730 cordwood saws, 551 
pieces of other equipment, 1,646 im- 
plements, and 748 other accessories, 
oil, service, etc., making a total of 
3,675 sales having a retail value of 
$1,217,763. The ratio of calls to sales 
was about one sale to every two calls, 
while the ratio of sales of cordwood 
saws was one sale to four demonstra- 
tions. The local distributor then in- 
terrupted the meeting to call on deal- 
ers present to testify to their success 
with demonstrations. 

“Plus Profits” was a combination 
skit and sound film presentation of 
the Dearborn Motors advertising, 
merchandising and selling program for 
1949, 

“The Time Is Now,” last of the 
presentations, was a playlet and was 
something of a “tear-jerker.” The 
senior partner’in a successful dealer- 
ship, a former go-getter, has grown 
soft and indifferent during the boom. 
He is more interested in comfort and 
recreation than in the business. He 
insists that they have more business 
than they can get merchandise for, 
anyway. The junior partner, who is 
essentially the bookkeeper and has 
only a small interest in the business, 
has become worried over his partner’s 
attitude and habits. He thinks the 
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time has come to begin to get back to 
competitive methods. He finally writes 
his resignation and leaves it in his 
desk for his partner to find. The 
partner does so and muses over their 
past relationship, how they started the 
business, built it up, etc. A kind of 
cut-back, using a filtered P.A. system, 
enables the audience to hear his 
thoughts, including his meeting and 
marrying “the girl.” The playlet ends 
with a reconciliation of the two part- 
ners and with things humming about 
the place as never before. 

Each show was supplemented with 
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W1I0 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 


AMI 


displays of advertising, literature, a 
model parts and accessories depart- 
ment, a new service truck, etc. 

“The immediate results have been 
a flood of letters and telegrams from 
dealers, all saying that the show was 
just what they néeded, when they 
needed it,” Frank R. Pierce, presi- 
dent, reports. ““We have every reason 
to believe that this program will go 
a long way toward enabling Dearborn 
Motors, its distributors and their 
dealers to maintain and improve an 
already strong competitive position in 
the farm equipment field.” 
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TRIBUTE to the St. Pau/ (Minn.) Pioneer Press for its 100 years of continuous 
publication is paid by the city's retailers at a dinner. Shown here enjoying their 
role of honor guests are (left to right) Joseph E. Ridder, vice-president, and 
Bernard H. Ridder, president of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, and Victor 
F. Ridder, chairman of the board of directors of the Northwest Publications, Inc. 


NEWSPAPERS 


‘Two national and eight local ad- 
vertisements in the March 23, 1949, 
issue of The Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader attracted sufficiently high at- 
tention to rank among the highest 
scoring advertisements measured to 
date in their respective categories in 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, the Advertising Research 
Foundation has disclosed in Study 128 
of its continuing newspaper reader- 
ship research project. 

One of tle national advertisements 
set a new record in the Groceries, 
Soaps and Cleansers classification, and 
it also was the eighth highest scoring 
national advertisement recorded to 
date regardless of category. 

The men’s score for readership of 
one of the general news stories was 
the second highest ever tallied for 
them in the Continuing Study. 

Seventy-six percent of the men in- 
terviewed read one or more of the 
national advertisements in the sur- 
veyed issue, giving them a four-way 
tie for sixth place on the all-study list 
of high male scores in this depart- 
ment. Their score of 56% for reading 
any department store advertising also 
gave them a four-way tie for ninth 
place in that category. Men’s reader- 
ship of the other advertising depart- 
ments also was above average, while 
the women’s scores were above aver- 
age for national, department store, 
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and amusement places’ advertising. 

Three-way distinction was attained 
by one national advertisement, a full- 
page Wipe-On advertisement which 
scored Men—54% and Women— 
65%. It set a new high in the 
Groceries, Soaps and Cleansers cate- 
gory. This advertisement also was 
eighth highest scoring national adver- 
tisement measured to date, regardless 
of product classification. In addition, 
it topped the men’s and women’s lists 
of highest scoring «advertisements 
compiled for the surveyed issue. 

Second place on the men’s and 
women’s lists of highest scoring ad- 
vertisements in the surveyed issue was 
taken by a 980-line institutional-type 
copy for Southern Railway. On the 
women’s list, this advertisement tied 
for second place with an 860-line Lux 
Toilet Soap Display. 

Two local advertisements garnered 
high enough scores to place on the all- 
study percentage list of highest scor- 
ing Building Supply advertisements. 
One of them also ranked among the 
index leaders in the same category. 

Study 128 marks the third time 
that a Richmond newspaper has been 
examined in the Continuing Study, 
the News Leader having been exam- 
ined previously in 1940 and the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch in 1948. 


With the return of more competi- 
tive selling and an increase in the use 


of test market cities for testing new 
products, model changes, advertising 
and copy appeals, premium offers and 
price changes, the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch is launching a drive to pro- 
mote Columbus as one of the country’s 
most typical test market cities. 

Opening gun in the Dispatch’s 
drive to bring more test campaigns 
to Columbus is a new 20-page pic- 
torial booklet entitled ‘Columbus, 
Ohio—America’s Test Market.” 

This booklet is designed to interest 
media men, sales and advertising 
executives, and others responsible for 
the selection of test market cities and 
for the success of test campaigns. It 
provides a quick reference for market 
data and statistics which typify Co- 
lumbus for test purposes. 

The booklet covers each of ten 
important factors influencing — the 
choice of a test market city, presenting 
the qualifications of Columbus which 
meet these accepted factors. 

Effectiveness of Columbus as a 
typical test market is shown by ex- 
amples of recent campaigns and by 
letters from sales and advertising 
executives praising the success of their 
campaigns conducted in Columbus 
and the information secured from test 
results. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the National Advertising 
Department of the Dispatch, 34 South 
Third Street, Columbus, O. 


MAGAZINES 


Fourteen hundred leading chain 
and independent drug stores will pro- 
mote vacation products this summer 
in storewide tie-ins with Holiday 
magazine, using the theme, ‘For 


Your Holiday Needs.” 


r as 


Good books add 
so much 


to a good vacation 


PROMOTION material in kit sent to !,500 
booksellers by The New York Times in cur- 
rent drive to help sell vacation reading. 
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Your sales potential is greatest when your 
advertising talks to people who are able to buy. 


... It happens that in Florida, the Miami Herald, a 2 ; 
the Florida Times-Union and the Tampa Tribune : 
circulate in the markets where 78% of Florida’s MIAMI 


effective buying income is concentrated. 


It happens that these are Florida’s favorite 


family newspapers . . . with a home-delivered 
average of 90°, plus... with family coverage* 
in 45 of Florida’s 67 counties ... with a news, 


editorial—and advertising—prestige that provides 
a powerful sounding board for your message. 


For more readers per dollar pat for more dollars 
per reader .. . for more sales pull in the growing 
Florida market, use the pages of Florida’s three big 
morning dailies—regularly! *20% to 100% family coverage. 


FLORIDA TIMES - UNION 


Jacksonville - National Representativese Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc.. 


;TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives -Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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In Maryland and Washington, 
D. C., 145 People’s Drug Stores will 
have launched their promotions prior 
to Memorial Day. Other participating 
stores, which will hold theirs before 
the Fourth of July, include 175 Lig- 
gett stores of New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
120 Owl stores of the Pacific Coast ; 
75 Lane-Rexall stores in the South- 
eastern states; 45 Marshall stores in 
Cleveland and vicinity; 650 South- 
western stores in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and Louisiana; 25 Katz 
stores in Kansas City, and 115 Cun- 
ningham-Shapiro stores in Detroit. 

Each store*is receiving from /[Joli- 
day complete material for storewide 
promotions. The package includes 
‘Headquarters for Holiday Needs” 
banners; green and yellow over-the- 
wire pennants, which spot various 
types of vacation needs and /[1oliday- 
advertised products; “For Your Sum- 
mer Holiday” placards for window 
displays; “Suggested For Your Holi- 
day’ counter cards for counter dis- 
plays; “As Advertised in Holiday” 
display placards and Holiday July 
cover placards and hangers. 


MRS. ALLICE THOMPSON, newly 
appointed publisher of Seventeen, 


was executive editor for four years. 


Holiday has designed the promotion 
to boost the sale of all drug store 
vacation merchandise, including sun 
glasses, summer cosmetics and toilet- 
ries, beach accessories, perfumes, sum- 
mer house items, insecticides and re- 
pellents, shaving requisites, first aid 
equipment, portable radios and type- 
writers, stationery, sun tan prepara- 
tions, cameras and supplies, electric 
fans, luggage and leather goods, 
smoking supplies, tooth paste, sport- 
ing goods, disposable tissues, summer 
remedies, hair preparations, etc. 


Woman's Hlome Companion, Look, 
The Family Circle Magazine, Faw- 
cett Publications, Red Book, Liberty, 
and Good Housekeeping have joined 
a promotion sponsored by Storecast 
Corp. wherein each magazine in turn 
will have its editorial matter and pro- 
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RADIO EXECUTIVES CLUB: (Left to right) William S. Paley, CBS board chair- 
man, looks on as John J. Karol, CBS sales manager and newly elected president 
of Radio Executives Club, is greeted by Carl Haverlin, Club's outgoing president. 


motional material broadcast for an 
entire month via the entire Storecast 
525 supermarket network in Chicago, 
New England, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

“We feel most of the millions of 
shoppers who hear Storecast in their 
local supermarket are readers of the 
magazines who are co-operating in this 
promotion,” said Stanley Joseloff, 
president of Storecast. “That ‘is why, 
as an editorial feature of Storecast, 
we have scheduled each major maga- 
zine for a full month on our system. 
In that way, shoppers will hear about 
the current features in each book; 
recipe ideas . . . hints for the home 

. other interesting material.” 

Complete identification is to be giv- 
en each magazine, with by-line credit 
for all editors. The complete program 
runs from May 7 through the end 
of December. 

2 

As of August 1, The American 
Home and Farm Journal and Path- 
finder will be represented on the West 
Coast by a joint sales operation with 
offices in San Francisco and L. A. 

© 

F. E. Davis has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to the publisher 
of Newsweek. Formerly manager of 
the magazine’s International Editions, 
he is succeeded by Edwin E. Dowell, 
of the Paris staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

RADIO 

Total radio families in the United 
States upon which county and place 
quotas will be based in Study No. 2 
of the Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau is 39,274,700. According to Dr. 
Kenneth H. Baker, acting president 


of BMB, the Bureau's method of ar- 
riving at total radio families depends 
upon use of the total family estimates 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

This estimate of total number of 
families, released May 10 in SALes 
MANAGEMENT’s Survey of Buying 
Power issue, is 41,692,900. The per- 
centage of these families owning at 
least one radio receiving set is 94.2%, 
as established through an independent 
study conducted by BMB in 1948. 

In this second study by BMB it 
was decided to use as a base the SALES 
MANAGEMENT figures, rather than 
the United States Census totals, be- 
cause the latter are now over nine 
years old and because “SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT figures are employed gen- 


erally by agencies and advertisers 


THREE-WAY display card promoting The 
Family Circle Magazine may be used as 
tent card, inserted in flat displays, or as 4 
hanger card on display racks at sales point. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Seagram’s 1949 effort for Ancient 
Bottle Gin, the Golden ’49er, im- 
proves on the pattern set by last 
year’s highly successful Golden 
Spike promotion, Featured this 
year are the Rickey and the 
Collins... and recipes for mak- 
ing them with Ancient Bottle 

~ Gin. Newspaper ads, breaking in 
May, are followed by a schedule 

se § of color pages in Life, Colliers 
~_# and Look. On the retail front, the 
fe new promotion is implemented 
: (t RUCKEY, with Golden “49er drink stirrers 
SMOOTH and GOLDEN —clever give-aways in the form 


of a miniature miner’s shovel— 
and display pieces for every con- 
The point of sale program, as developed in collaboration with George ceivable point of sale opportunity. 
Mosley, Advertising Manager of Seagram, played up all the elements in 
this promotion. The display illustrated above was designed for use in 
package store and pouring spot windows. It tells the Golden ’49er story 
in dramatic fashion. In addition, retailers get: 
BACK BAR CARDS * MENU RIDERS * TABLE TENTS * COUNTER RECIPE 
CARDS + BACK BAR AND WINDOW STREAMERS 


These units together with the Golden ‘49er Drink Stirrers insure maxi- 
mum impact at the point of sale. Dealers, to whom this entire promotion 


is presented in gold covered, multi-color sales manuals, are responding 


with enthusiasm and placing substantial orders. Consumers, in turn, 


~ George E. Mosley 


\ 
/ GouTo0 can find out how easy it is to correlate your point of sale, advertising and selling 


efforts. Just ask “The Man from Consolidated” how to make your display dollars work harder. 


CONSOLIDATED LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 


1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, New York ° EVergreen 8-6700 


have made Ancient Bottle Gin the sales leader in its price range. 
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THE GOLDEN ’49rr DRINK STIRRER is an ingenious and effective promotional device made of 
=) plastic. If you'd like a sample for your files, we'll gladly send you one. Just write our Dep’t $6 
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using BMB reports in buying time.” 

Dr. Baker has explained, “Any sta- 
tion manager who wants to know the 
total number of radio families in the 
counties covered by his outlet’s signal 
need only refer to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT estimates for those counties and 
multiply by the percentage of radio 
ownership which BMB published for 
each county in 1948.” 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


The completely revised third edi- 
tion of the Variety Merchandiser 
Directory of the variety marker has 
been released. The Directory is de- 
signed to cover all phases of this mar- 
ket, and it lists more than 13,000 in- 
dividual business organizations, in- 
cluding two variety store lists—1,200 
variety chains and 2,000 independents. 

The 550-page volume carries 20 


JOHN HARTMAN, former executive 
vice-president, Bacon, Hartman & 
Volibrecht, Inc., is newest member, 
Sales Management's advertising staff. 


pages of the latest variety market 
statistics, listings of manufacturers 
who supply 5c to $5.00 merchandise, 
wholesalers of variety lines, manufac- 
turers’ sales representatives specializ- 
ing in the field, suppliers of variety 
store equipment, packaging and dis- 
play materials. The variety chain list 
gives headquarters and district office 
addresses, number of stores operated, 
executives’ and buyers’ names with 
lines bought and percent of business 
done in 5c and $1.00 lines. 

The Directory is published by 
Variety Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


The technical record of the Berlin 
airlift is spelled out in a special study 
of “Operation Vittles” just released 
in Conover-Mast’s Aviation Opera- 
tions April issue. 

The entire issue is devoted to “the 
story of the Berlin Airlift—an enor- 
mous technical achievement that has 
revolutionized the role of aviation in 
transportation and logistics.” 

This issue is chockful of words 
and photographs on each step of the 
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aerial chain which has made up the 
airlift. It will serve as a handbook for 
both aviation technicians and for 
others who are concerned with the 
political implications ef airpower. 


Industrial Equipment News, pub- 
lished by Thomas Publishing Co., 


F. W. DODGE CORP.: J. T. Little (left) 
and Robert E. Marshall have been elected 
to the corporation's board of directors. 


New York City, is currently cele- 
brating its 16th birthday. Miniature 
copies of Vol. 1, No. 1. of the publi- 
cation are being distributed as an in- 
teresting exhibit of the start of this 
product news and information pub- 
lishing and of the anniversary. 


Willard J. Haring has been named 
sales manager of the McGraw-Hill 
publications, Power and Operating 
Engineer .. . Frank O. Rice has been 
appointed publisher of New Equip- 
ment Digest and of Revista Indus- 
trial, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, O. . . . Wallace F. Traendly, 
with Reinhold Publishing Corp. for 
the past 10 years and recently named 
a vice-president, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


AGENCIES 


Newspapers and advertising agen- 
cies have taken a first step in a new 
program to improve the printing of 
color comic advertising. 


ARTHUR C, SCHOFIELD, new man- 
ager, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Du Mont Television Network. 


Meeting recently in New York 

City with color comic printers and 
representatives of some leading color 
comic publishers, the A.N.P.A- 
A.A.A.A. Joint Committee on 
Newspaper Printing made its first sur- 
vey of problems in the reproduction 
of advertisements in this medium. 
_ Purpose of the new project, chair- 
man of the Mechanical Production 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, is to im- 
prove the reproduction of color comics 
and thus make them a more effective 
advertising medium. 

It has been estimated that $20,000,- 
000 of advertising is placed annually 
in color comics. 

o 


Vincent Tutching has been ap- 
pointed Canadian manager for Foote, 
Cone & Belding International. He 
will shortly establish the agency’s 
Canadian headquarters in Montreal. 
. . Jess Bickmore, for 15 years with 
The Borden Co. successively as ad- 
vertising manager, assistant director 
of sales and general merchandising 
manager, joins Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., June 1, as vice-president 
and member of the executive plan- 
ning group. . . John F. Reeder has 


joined William H. Weintraub & Co., 


Inc., as a vice-president. 


FIRST PLACE in The Advertising Research Foundation's first Canadian survey of 
Continuing Study of Transportation Advertising won by car card for Tide, wash- 
ing powder, Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., in Winnipeg, Man.., test area. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
during the Opportunity Drive,” 


SAY THESE LEADING AMERICANS 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, PHILIP MURRAY, President, 


American Federation of Labor Chase National Bank Congress of Industrial Organizations 


“For the working man, an increased in- “I believe that every individual who can “The C.1.0. has endorsed every effort to 
vestment in U. S. Savings Bonds can mean possibly do so should buy more U.S. Savings encourage the worker to put more of his 
not only increased security but increased Bonds. These bonds represent one of the earnings into U. S. Savings Bonds. They rep- 
ability to take advantage of the opportunities best investments of our time.” resent both security and independence.” 


that are part of the American way of life.” 


CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture URING May AND JuNE, the U. S, Savings Bond Oppor- 
tunity Drive is on! 
It is called the Opportunity Drive —because it is truly an : 


opportunity for you to get ahead by increasing your own per- 
sonal measure of financial security and independence. 


If you haven’t been buying Savings Bonds regularly, start 
now. 


Jf you have been buying them, add an extra Bond or two to 
your purchases this month and next. Remember— you'll get 
back $4 for every $3 in a short ten years’ time ! ' 


Put More Opportunity 


in Your Future... 


“I am heartily in favor of the Opportunity INVEST IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Drive to buy more U. S. Savings Bonds. 
Everyone engaged in farming should recog- 
nize the importance of a backlog of invested 
Savings as a means of realizing the agricul- 
tural opportunities of the future.” 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Retail Sales Forecast for June 1949 


The month of June 1949 will mark 
the definite emergence of the declin- 
ing trend in retail sales which has 
been foreshadowed in this column for 
many months. The volume of retail 
sales in June 1949 is expected to total 
$10.7 billion for the U. S., a decline 
of 2% from the volume registered 
last June. 

Data recently released by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency on insured un- 
employment in the month of April 
provide an interesting confirmation of 
the sensitivity of our High-Spot in- 
dexes to regional differences in de- 
clining business activity. Taking all 
continued claims under the various 
State and Veterans unemployment 
programs, representing a week of in- 
sured unemployment in mid-April, the 
national total was about 2.7 million, 
or about 7.3% of the some 37 million 
persons covered by such programs. 
However, in the Mid-West and 
Southwest, which have a heavy con- 
centration of cities with favorable 
High-Spot ratings, the unemployment 
ratio is relatively low, as is illustrated 
by the following states: Illinois, 
5.7% ; Indiana, 5.5%; Ohio, 5.0% ; 
Texas, 3.6%; South Dakota, 4.2%. 
On the other hand, New England 
and the Pacific states, which have 
shown up unfavorably in recent High- 
Spot ratings, have high unemployment 
ratios, as follows: California, 12.1%; 
Oregon, 8.1% ; Washington, 7.8%; 
Massachusetts, 8.6% ; Maine 14.3%; 
Connecticut, 9.1%; and Vermont, 
11.4%. These percentages cannot, of 
course, be taken as indicating the de- 
gree ot unemployment, because _in- 
sured employment makes up only 
about 60% of all employment— 
nevertheless they constitute an inter- 
esting regional business barometer, 
which we will comment on in future 
columns. 

* 


Readers should take note of the 
fact that the dollar totals listed here 
are comparable with the annual totals 
for 1948 listed in the new Annual 
Survey of Buying Power published 
on May 10, 1949. 
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The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above the 
average (for this June compared with 


June 1948) are: Casper, Wryo., 
114.3; Baton Rouge, La., 113.0; 
Austin, Tex., 112.2; Albuquerque, 


N. M., 109.4; Racine, Wis., 108.1; 
Reno, Nev., 108.1; Raleigh, N. C., 
107.6; Houston, Tex, 107.6; Charles- 
ton, S. C., 107.5; Wichita Falls, 
Tex., 107.5; Butte, Mont., 107.5; 
Hempstead Township, N. Y., 107.1; 
Beaumont, Tex., 107.0; Troy, N. Y., 
106.7; New Orleans, La., 106.3; 
Aberdeen, S. D., 106.1. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1949 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 


a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 
The second figure, “City Index, 1949 


over 1948,” is similar to the first, except 
that last vear is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1949 over 1948,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the Nation. All figures in this colump 
above 100 indicate cities where the change: 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A, 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical move- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per vear. 


¥*% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1948 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. June 


1939 1948 1948 1949 


United States 


297.9 98.0 100.0 10,657.00 

Alabama 

% Birmingham - 433.1 100.5 102.5 36.90 

we Gadsden ..... 469.8 99.3 101.3 4.98 

te Mobile ....... 484.0 100.5 102.5 12.68 
Montgomery . 390.5 94.7 96.6 10.27 

Arizona 

%& Phoenix ...... 482.6 101.5 103.6 19.69 

eo 425.9 99.1 101.1 8.56 
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still going UP... and UP... anc UP! 


Ever Reached by any 
Michigan Newspaper 


96/5 highest Sunday Circulation 
in Detroit News History 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES DAN A CARROLL. 110 E. 42ND ST NEW YORK If THE JOHN F LUTZ CO. TRIBUNE TOWER CHICAGO 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, ww s-TV 
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FAST ACTION 


From Your Printed Adv. 
To Points of Sale 


89% of the readers of the 
St. Petersburg TIMES, rep- 
resenting 93.8% of this mar- 
ket’s potential buying power, 
are not more than 20 minutes 
removed from any store or 
outlet of the national adver- 
tiser. 

Here is speed, action, no 
wasted time or distance from 
buying impulse to point of 
purchase. 

St. Petersburg is America’s 
newest 100,000 market and 
enjoys the additional bene- 
fits of a truly great winter re- 
sort. 

Consistent advertising in this 
fast growing market will 
definitely help build your 
sales! 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Daily . TIMES = Sunday 


Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 
New York « Detroit « Atlanta « Chicago 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE 49-ERS” 


The “California Gold Rush” 
was in 1849. Men found gold. 
In 1949 advertisers are 

finding sales in Fort Wayne 
—Indiana’s “Golden Zone” 

of per family buying power. 


* 


100%, merchandising cooperation 
in an ideal test market 


+ 


The News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Allen-Klapp Co. New York, Chicago, Detroit 


% Colorado Springs 


Connecticut 
. 261.2 
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City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 

1939 


- 394.0 
- 505.2 


- 408.1 


271.9 
338.1 


- 482.5 
- 362.5 


273.7 
338.1 
339.2 


- 328.8 


352.2 


- 366.2 
- 308.5 


423.7 


. 277.8 


344.6 


370.9 
332.7 
377.8 


235.8 


. 240.6 


327.3 


- 266.0 


. 247.9 


- 349.7 


HIGH 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


98.9 


101.7 


102.9 
98.1 
102.3 


96.5 
92.7 
97.6 
102.9 
98.7 


103.3 


District of Columbia 
. 227.1 


96.0 


95.2 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 112) 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


100.9 
103.8 


105.0 
100.1 
104.4 


105.5 


97.1 


378.0 100.5 102.5 
365.6 100.6 102.7 


$ 


(Million ) 
June 
1949 


5.28 
17.63 


12.12 

7.94 
15.35 
35.22 


234.77 


42.13 
15.89 
5.02 
22.13 
8.10 
29.77 


100.56 


16.65 
5.50 
10.89 


6.64 
50.37 
7.33 


13.71 


77.82 


22.03 
33.19 
8.19 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs, 
1939 


Florida (Con't) 


Pensacola .... 376.4 
% St. Petersburg . 404.3 


RD asontes 336.0 
Georgia 
wx Atlanta ...... 329.7 
% Augusta ...... 335.5 
Columbus .... 368.8 
a ee 353.7 
Savannah ..... 342.5 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 398.7 
idaho 
ee 319.7 
IIlinois 
% Bloomington .. 303.6 
¥% Champaign- 
Urbana .... 298.6 
Chicago ...... 280.7 
% Danville ...... 325.6 
w& Decatur ...... 300.0 


% East St. Louis. 323.6 
% Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .. 325.7 


%& Peoria ....... 293.7 
w% Rockford ..... 332.7 
% Springfield .... 284.2 
Indiana 
% Evansville .... 355.6 
Fort Wayne ... 302.9 
Pe “eacadsxe 373.4 
% Indianapolis ... 328.8 
we Muncie ...... 351.5 


% South Bend .. 351.2 
w& Terre Haute .. 279.1 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids . 324.8 
Davenport .... 332.2 
Des Moines ... 322.0 
Sioux City ... 292.8 
Waterloo ..... 380.6 
Kansas 
% Hutchinson ... 372.5 
%& Kansas City .. 460.5 
w%& Topeka ...... 447.6 
% Wichita ...... 503.3 102.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


98.1 
102.2 
101.8 


94.4 


103.8 


102.2 


103.8 

99.1 
101.8 
100.3 
104.6 


101.6 
105.5 
100.4 
101.8 


102.2 

95.7 
105.7 
102.2 
105.8 
101.5 
103.0 


94.1 
98.7 
92.9 
95.8 
95.7 


100.1 
103.9 
102.4 
104.5 


$ 


(Million) 


June 
1949 


5.42 
11.20 
13.17 


27.15 


6.01 


5.10 


6.33 
361.80 
5.21 
8.19 
7.28 


10.39 
15.27 
12.41 

9.92 


13.69 
14.48 
13.74 
52.78 

7.03 
14.33 

8.01 


5.14 
13.77 
12.04 
22.80 
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_— ‘ RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for June 1949) 


BETHLEHEM : 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
$ 1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
ion LARGEST CITY vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
19 < 
IN PA.’s 


NORTHAMPTON we IN HEMPSTEAD TOWN 


’ Lexingt 344.0 98.1 100.1 9.70 Listening Audience 
42 COUNTY % Lexington .... t 4 } 9. 
20 Y Louisville .... 338.6 97.9 99.9 37.75 WHLI 24.4 
17 Network A 26.0 
Only one newspaper covers - Network B 18.4 
big, busy Bethlehem .. . and Louisiana Network C 10.7 
pany ' . # Baton Rouge .. 551.9 110.7 113.0 13.08 Network D 9.8 
that’s the Be thlehem Globe- te New Orleans .. 376.5 104.2 106.3 49.59 All ie 10.7 
id Times. That’s why neigh- x Shreveport .... 343.0 98.1 100.1 13.72 Senrene Getlen Sesvep—dateany 10 
18 boring Allentown retailers Nempeteed, Leng Mend 
45 gor ‘ , aiid 
57 run over 2 million lines Maine ee 
07 early |i ere 253.8 95.0 96.9 4.39 _ 
yearly in the Bethle 9 ge 
2 Geen ethlehem Lewiston-Auburn 246.5 92.6 94.5 5.35 gH #88 SS 
Globe-Times—and why you, Portland ..... 262.1 91.1 93.0 10.25 | = KC 
too, should include the pees  . 
Globe-Times in your adver- Maryland 
5 s . 
tising plans. Baltimore .... 283.6 97.0 990 91.71 WHILI FM 
. Cumberland ... 264.3 94.3 96.2 481 ' "en 98.3 MC 
ener LONG ISLAND — 
' G L 0 B t . T | M b 5 SE sires 205.0 93.1 95.0 85.51 foes ie : 
Fall River .... 236.2 90.5 92.3 8.15 NEW YOR 
Rolland L, Adams, President Holyoke ...... 2645 95.9 97.9 4.92 N YORK 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. Lowell ....... 292.0 94.8 96.7 7.68 ‘Elias t. Godotsky, President 
a 213.9 95.9 97.9 7.55 
New Bedford .. 251.3 95.2 97.1 8.72 anneal mana 
) Springfield ... 2669 944 96.3 19.03 
Worcester .... 222.3 97.8 99.8 17.56 
WINSTON - SALEM: 
-_ 
w 
. ‘ Michigan 
Here are Facts and Fig- 3 , 
. . ‘ % Battle Creek .. 343.8 99.5 101.3 7.15 
ures of Continuous and eBay City ..... 343.8 99.2 101.2 6.36 
‘ : % Detroit ...... 380.0 102.0 104.1 215.21 
Steady Growth Since a 336.0 101.5 103.6 20.53 
‘It & Grand Rapids . 357.6 100.5 102.5 24.57 
1940! dackson ...... 329.0 97.7 99.7 7.83 
(No Peaks or Valleys! ) we Kalamazoo... 338.9 101.7 103.8 10.37 
z % Lansing ...... 358.6 98.5 100.5 14.20 
1940* 1949** Muskegon .... 441.5 96.6 98.6 8.83 
Population % Saginaw ...... 248.5 98.6 100.6 7.58 
79,815 102,000** 
; Retail Sales 
$ 29,203,009 . $ 107,981,000** Mi , 
; ank Clearings innesoTa 
$524,250.000 $ 1,522,840,000 € fa] » C K 2 
iliac, Deposits . we Duluth ...... 297.6 101.5 103.6 12.17 
O14, 125 87,249,178 %& Minneapolis ... 305.1 100.0 102.6 69.92 
11,905 ee St. Paul ..... 298.0 96.7 98.7 42.52 The LYNN ITEM, Lynn's oldest 
azag —-leetric Meters newspaper with the largest cir- 
Journal-Sentinel ro ee culation and greatest advertis- 
~—" Mississippi ing volume, is never too busy 
44,174 mae 82,253 we Jackson ...... 464.0 101.9 104.0 10.30 to help you. Advertise in a 
unda 
29,867 57.542 wealthy market, through a 
. | , eg ‘ 
Convincing evidence that Winston- Missouri cooperative medium! Get ws 
Riles tae Wiesel baw a sults—check results—with the 
* a must market tor ad- | je Kansas City .. 339.3 100.4 102.4 64.94 LYNN ITEM! 
vertisers with something to sell in St. Joseph ... 3368 926 94.5 $.32 F 
the South’s No. 1 State. we St. Louis .... 311.7 99.1 101.1 93.84 
And Growing All the Time! % Springfield ... 357.0 98.0 100.0 7.89 GET RESULTS 
*1940 Census  — ie iste” In LYNN 
Montana 
with the 
WINSTON-SALEM PWN CITY | qe Billings ...... 317.1 101.3 103.4 5.01 
a 6 TAT ke CC  T> 299.5 105.4 107.5 6.41 Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn Mass. 
Jot RNAL and SENTINEL Great Falls ... 306.9 102.7 1048 5.34 : ww pap orm 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e WNEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING | 


Na al Represet t KELL Y-SMITH COMPANY 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Sell the Families with 
the Most to Spend 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON—North Jersey's best sales op- 
portunity market. 


Family income average $5,876*—highest of all major markets in 


North Jersey. 


THIS IS YOUR SALES TARGET !! 


The Herald News with a daily circulation over 50,000 reaches more 
homes with more spending money than any other newspaper in either 


Bergen or Passaic Counties. 


THE HERALD-NEWS ........ . Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 


50,235 abc—3/31/49 


*Sales Management 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


New Figures tell a 
continuing prosperous story ! 


Here in a nut-shell is Sales Management's 1949 Survey 
of Buying Power information of Holyoke City Zone 


Population ; 114,100 
Families 30,700 
Retail Sales $93,802,000 
Food | 26,999,000 
General Merchandise 5,665,000 
Drug ‘ 2,083,000 
Furniture—Household—Radio 4,346,000 
Effective Buying Income 143,437,000 
Per Capita Income 1,257 
Per Family Income 4,672 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


Additional information from any 


Julius Mathews Special Agency Office 
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SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 1!15) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 
Nebraska 
ee 318.6 
GHEE cccocee 322.7 
Nevada 
ere 281.5 


New Hampshire 
%& Manchester ... 267.9 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 235.8 


Camden ...... 240.6 
we Elizabeth .... 284.6 
% Jersey City- 

Hoboken ..... 213.3 
we Newark ...... 262.0 
% Passaic-Clifton . 343.0 

PERSE cccce 264.7 
%& Trenton ...... 270.1 


New Mexico 


% Albuquerque .. 475.8 
New York 
RR. emeawnes 234.3 
Binghamton 232.6 
a eer 233.5 
S waasens 233.2 
% Hempstead 
Township .. 333.5 
Jamestown ... 220.7 
New York .... 234.6 
% Niagara Falls .. 258.9 
yw Rochester .... 233.7 
x Schenectady .. 250.7 
Syraemse cccce 237.4 
ae 289.1 
Me veeweene 230.6 


North Carolina 


*% Asheville ..... 354.5 
% Charlotte ..... 391.9 
OO ar 363.7 
%& Greensboro .... 386.5 
we Raleigh ...... 399.5 
Salisbury ..... 371.6 
Wilmington ... 368.0 


% Winston-Salem . 355.2 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


98.1 
97.C 


105.9 


98.7 


92.5 
95.6 
99.0 


98.6 
98.5 
98.7 
94.5 
101.6 


107.2 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


100.1 
99.0 


108.1 


100.7 


94.4 
97.6 
101.0 


100.6 
100.5 
100.7 

96.4 
103.7 


109.4 


$ 

( Million) 
June 
1949 


10.61 
28.98 


5.49 


7.69 


8.96 
10.08 
10.90 


21.03 
55.59 
11.01 
15.51 
15.02 


9.42 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs, 

1939 


North Dakota 


K Fargo... eee 348.8 
Ohio 
wAkron ....-.. 285.9 
% Canton ...... 314.6 
& Cincinnati 270.2 
Cleveland 290.9 
% Columbus 306.7 
eee 310.3 
% Mansfield ..... 306.C 
*& Sprinofield 292.0 
we Toledo ....... 277.3 
w Warren ...... 309.2 
% Younystown 280.1 
Oklahoma 
* Bartlesville 380.0 
Muskogee ..... 305.5 
% Oklahoma City . 353.5 
er 349.4 
Oregon 
ee, Os sewers 357.8 
ia 319.8 
WOM cccsces 264.7 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 269.1 
ere 268.4 
% Bethlehem 282.2 
Ww Chester ...... 341.5 
ES davai se kekiers 288.8 
*% Harrisburg 291.8 
*& Johnstown 294.1 
Lancaster -.- 248.0 
Philadelphia 270.2 
% Pittsburgh 274.3 
Reading ...... 268.5 
Scranton ..... 236.9 
% Wilkes-Barre 269.7 
PE Gévadese 281.9 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 237.1 
Woonsocket - 229.3 


South Carolina 


%& Charleston 366.5 
*& Columbia ..... 344.2 
& Greenville 434.2 
*& Spartanburg 417.1 


South Dakota 


WAberdeen ..... 409.9 
% Sioux Falls - 420.2 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 321.2 
Knoxville ..... 363.6 
Memphis ..... 326.9 
®& Nashville 334.2 
JUNE } , 1949 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


103.0 


93.5 
90.6 


104.0 
100.0 


95.5 


96.4 
93.7 
$8.0 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


105.1 


100.6 
103.3 
101.9 

99.3 
103.4 

97.7 
103.5 
102.0 
101.6 
103.7 
100.2 


103.4 

96.5 
102.1 
105.0 


96.4 
96.0 
100.0 


97.0 
99.5 
103.5 
102.8 
100.2 
102.5 
104.3 
93.4 
98.9 
105.8 
99.1 
98.4 
103.2 
104.1 


95.4 
92.5 


107.5 
103.1 
100.3 
103.5 


106.1 
102.0 


97.5 
98.4 
95.6 
100.6 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1949 


6.07 


26.39 
14.03 
52.95 
104.05 
41.56 
28.11 
5.60 
7.62 
31.06 
$72 
19.02 


2.66 
3.36 
27.61 
20.16 


§.5i 
49.96 
4.58 


11.14 
7.30 
5.22 
7.65 

11.87 

12.49 
8.97 
7.54 

176.24 

78.72 

12.51 

11.06 
9.52 
7.16 


26.58 
3.76 


9.09 
9.74 
9.64 
6.59 


3.32 
8.32 


15.29 
16.29 
37.69 
22.86 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
VS. 
1939 
Texas 
*% Amarillo ..... 382.7 
% Austin ....... 396.5 
% Beaumont - 396.5 
Corpus Christi . 313.7 
He Daas cccccce 420.0 
We El Paso .nccce 356.2 
Fort Worth . 407.0 
%& Galveston ..... 363.5 
% Houston ..... 437.2 
Lubbock ..... 378.2 
San Antonio .. 347.8 
We wisedsee 333.5 
% Wichita Falls . 359.5 
Utah 
= vai aeyacshsnchies 360.8 
% Salt Lake City. 345.4 
Vermont 
Burlington . 269.4 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 263.0 
Newport News 373.9 
we Norfolk ...... 343.1 
% Portsmouth 390.0 
% Richmond 336.3 
% Roanoke ..... 353.9 
Washington 
DI -4cs220 372.3 
Spokane ..... 324.2 
TOGO cc ccce 362.9 
Yalta «00 348.5 


West Virginia 


% Charleston » R72 
% Huntington - I? 
%& Wheeling ..... 294.8 
Wisconsin 
% Appleton’..... 325.0 
% Green Bay . 322 
Madison ...... 307.2 
% Milwaukee - 35452 
A eee 317.8 
% Sheboygan . 307.7 
Superior ..... 305.6 
Wyoming 
WOME <cvsede 408.1 
*% Cheyenne - 382.1 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


93.8 
99.3 


93.C 


95.9 
93.8 
96.4 
94.2 


102.1 
103.5 
103.5 


99.6 
100.4 
95.9 
102.4 
105.9 
98.8 
97.5 


112.0 
103.7 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


101.3 
112.2 
107.0 
98.1 
102.1 
102.5 
98.0 
105.3 
107.6 
90.7 
99.2 
97.2 
107.5 


95.7 
101.3 


94.9 


94.6 
98.7 
100.5 
101.8 
102.1 
105.2 


97.9 
95.7 
98.4 
96.1 


104.2 
105.6 
105.6 


101.6 
102.5 

97.9 
104.5 
108.1 
100.8 

99.5 


114.3 
105.8 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1949 


5.99 
22.28 


3.88 


66.05 
18.09 
17.02 

6.76 


11.83 
8.16 
7.99 


4.42 
7.47 
11.58 
84.64 
7.85 
4.77 
3.82 


4.04 
4.47 


ADVERTISEMENT 


What's Your Distribution 
In Beaumont, Texas? 


Percentage of chain and independent 
grocery stores stocking 67 food items are 


shown in new survey. 


If you are selling in Beaumont, Texas, 
you will be interested in seeing the Grocery 
Store Distribution Survey made by the na- 
tional advertising department of the Beau- 
mont Enterprise ard Beaumont Journal. It 
shows percentage-wise, the chain store and 
independent store distribution of the 67 
items studied. 

The survey is made twice a year—-Jan- 
uary and July— and is offered as a service 
by the Beaumont newspapers to advertisers 
ind advertising agencies interested in the 
market and distribution set-up. A copy may 
be had, without cost, upon request to the 
newspapers or their national representative, 
The Branham Company. 

Beaumont, Texas, has been a preferred- 
city-of-the-month for 52 consecutive months 
and has, each month of this year, ranked 
high among the preferred high spot cities 
listed in this magazine. 

Indicative of the growth of the Beaumont 
area is the “more than 70,000’'daily circu- 
lation recently announced by the Beaumont 
newspapers. 


HATE 


to miss out on a good thing? 
You will if you don't sell the 
"Spending City". Woonsocket 
spent 7.5%, more on food and 
| 15.69% more on drugs than the 
| rest of Rhode Island families. 
(Source: S.M. Survey for 49) | 
Reach 99.7% of this market | 
with the— 


Woonsocket 


IE Covering 
2 Rhode 
Island's 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


coming your 


eseeeQGkit bag is designed to pre- 
vent loss or damage to advertising 
copy and mats en route from the 
advertiser to the composing room. 
This practical kit was developed 
by a newspaper man. It is made of 
durable plastic leather and will 
hold a full page standard matrix. 
The Adkit Bag is being marketed 
by the Adkit Co., 475 North 
Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio. 


eueee spray-gat, a fully self-con- 
tained and portable spray gun, 
has been introduced to the market. 
The gun needs no hose, com- 
pressor, motor or other attach- 
ment. Power is supplied by an 
easy-to-load, inexpensive CO2 car- 
tridge that fits into the handle. 
Cast aluminum body of the gun 
has rust-resisting brass and stain- 
less steel inserts. ‘The steel con- 
tainer is loaded from the bottom, 
holds 21 ounces of liquid. The 
Spray-gat can be taken to the job, 
anywhere, for painting, oiling, 
moth-proofing, disinfecting, water- 
proofing, and a host of other spray- 
ing jobs. It is a product of the 
Sullivan-Becker Co., Kenosha, 
Wisc. 


es2.fust-proofing agent makes 
it possible to rust-proof tools, en- 
gine parts, fine instruments, and 
other metal articles without greas- 
ing or air-tight sealing. Key to the 
new method of preventing rust is a 
special chemical marketed under 
the trade name VPI. VPI is an ab- 
breviation of the full product 
name, Vapor Phase Inhibitor. Or- 
dinary kraft paper is coated on one 
side with VPI. Then, after a metal 
article has been wrapped in this 
paper, the chemical slowly vapor- 
izes inside the package, neutraliz- 
ing the corrosive action of moisture 


way... 


PRACTICAL CARRYING CASE for proof-boys, messengers, artists or pho- 


tographers is roomy, light in weight. 


in the air. The producers point out 
that the development means lower 
packaging costs for manufacturers 
and greater convenience for cus- 
tomers, since it does away with 
both application and removal of 
grease or other protective coatings. 
It ensures the delivery of articles 
rust free and ready for immediate 
use. Although VPI paper is for 
sale only in commercial quantities, 
it may be used by the ultimate pur- 
chaser of tools, instruments or en- 
gine parts to re-wrap the article 
and thus protect it when not in 
use. Several types of prefabricated 
packages may be made with VPI- 
coated stock, such as corrugated 
cartons, envelopes, bags, or paper 
sheaths tailored to fit the article to 
be protected. Depending on the 
tightness of the wrapping, VPI 
paper provides complete surface 
protection for periods ranging from 
a month to more than five years, 
even under severe conditions of 
temperature and humidity. VPI is 
a development of the research afhli- 
ate of the Shell Oil Co., 50 West 
50th St., New York City. 


ment, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C, 


NATIONALLY KNOWN POWER MOWER 
MFR. NEEDS TOP NOTCH SALES MGR. 


Our product is highly advertised; widely distributed, enjoys fine reputation with 
trade everywhere, Growth of business creates need for thoroughly experienced 
power mower executive, capable of assuming full responsibility for sales, Must 
have good record in handling sales organization or as assistant to sales manager 
with successful company. This is unusually good position with out of ordinary 
future for right man, In replying give full details concerning present employ- 
ment, past experience, salary desired, age, All replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence, Our organization knows of this advertisement, Box 2609, Sales Manage- 


It accommodates full page matrix. 


ssexesnhew dehydrated bait is 
proving successful for luring cat- 
fish, bullheads, trout, sunfish and 
other fish that like blood. The pre- 
formed bait stays upon the hook in 
even fast water. For those fisher- 
men who have a preference for 
strong-smelling bait, this concen- 
trated bait will meet the demand 
if water is added and allowed to 
stand in a warm place for a few 
hours. Packaged in odorless, water- 
resistant and non-absorbing Bake- 
lite polyethylene film, the bait 
puffs up and becomes larger upon 
striking the water. It also bleeds 
slowly into the water to lure fish 
for a long distance. Comes in pack- 
ages of approximately 50 pieces of 
bait in assorted sizes. It is being 
marketed by Buss Manufacturing 
Co., 114-116 S. Broad St., Lan- 
ark, Ill. 


eeseefabric work gloves coated 
with Vinylite resins are said to be 
at least 25% more wear-resistant 
than the ordinary type. Tests have 
shown that these gloves permit 
complete freedom of hand action, 
making possible increased efficiency. 
The resin coating permits handling 
of materials that are wet or dry, 
sharp or abrasive. The gloves also 
offer outstanding protection against 
acids, caustics, oils, greases, and 
many solvents that are destructive 
to conventional work gloves. ‘They 
are particularly useful in chemical 
manufacturing, iron and _ steel 
processing, automobile and truck 
manufacturing, oil refining, min- 
ing, quarrying and plating, and 
general maintenance work. ‘They 
are made by the Edmont Manufac- 
turing Co., located in Coshocton, 


Ohio. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Airlines .......... 3rd Cover 
American Legion Magazine ....... 95 
American Lumberman ............ 96 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


SIND Cis vascnees ace ewenes es 63 
we CO cu coaeuscecnee xs 62 
Baltimore News Post ............. 12-13 
Bangor Daily News .............. 73 
SE BOND ow biden cixncewaedins 104 
Beaumont Newspapers ............ 117 
Boesch Aircraft Corp. ...........+. 51 
St COE EGG hic ew sexe cndwasrs 88 
Bethlehem Globe-Times ........... 115 
Better Farming Methods ......... 66 
Better Homes & Gardens ......... 34 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ...... 69 
Buffalo Courier-Express .......... 22 
Buffalo Evening News ........... 50 
NE ee 93 
ee IN oe 6:5. ob lmencare i 28 
Chicago Daily News ............. 67 
Chicago Tribune ............ 4th Cover 
Christian Science Monitor ........ 87 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........... 23 
Re eee 21 
Columbia Broadcasting System .... 18-19 
Consolidated Lithographing Cor- 

ee ere 109 
Country Gentleman .............. 32 
DeBoth Features ................. 75 
Dell Publishing Co. .............. 84-85 
See ee 56 
TR ee oe Ook 113 
eee 101 
Econometric Institute ............. 22 
Elizabeth Daily Journal .......... 62 
I i ae wc ci ewarad 52 
First Three Markets Group ....... 33 
Florida Newspapers .............. 107 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel Co. ... 114 
Gardner Displays ................ 53 
Hartwig Displays ................ 75 
kA ae ae er 20 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram ..... 116 
Home Owners Catalogs ........... 101 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. ........ 49 
Hotel del Coronado .............. 73 
Hotel New Yorker ............... 74 
House Beautiful ................. 24-25 
Houston Chronicle ............... 30 
Houston Post .................... 77 
Industrial Equipment News ....... 28 
MME act curdcdivectteccke. 26-27 
BE pci res Moca Se 104 
KTBS (Shreveport) .............. 92 
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CONNECTICUT TERRITORY 


Yale graduate, 31, seeks sales connection 
with responsible company. Broad selling 
experience. Can organize and service 
territory and handle heavy sales promo- 
tion details. Top references. Resume on 
request. Write Box 2608, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Heeecnneea nee reee serene pensensenannnsenceeannennt ee 


Are You 


MERCHANDISING MAN? 


Have you demonstrated your ability 


to produce a flow of new and usable 
ideas in drugstore merchandising— 
and to translate these ideas into 
plans that result in profitable sales? 


Have you an active imagination—a 
searching mind that can analyze mar- 
keting problems—a mind that is cre- 
ative to an unusual degree? 


Have you a keen sales sense, to- 
gether with a natural interest in the 
basic techniques of selling? 


Have you a well-above-average abil- 
ity for self-expression—written and 
oral—with a flair for preparing bul- 
letins, sales letters, display pieces, 
dealer helps, etc.? 


O.K., THEN... 

We have a client, long established 
in the drug field, who needs you. 
This organization is growing and ex- 
panding. It is made up of a group 
of people who enjoy working to- 
gether, in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect. It offers unlimited 
opportunity for the right man. 


INTERESTED? Write fully (but please 
don't phone or send samples) to: 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 
1303 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


toanenerteniye ' TEC 


SALES MANAGER 


38 years old, top producer, now 
employed as regional sales man- 
ager by leading specialty manufac- 
turer seeks opportunity to assist 
Sales Manager or President of sta- 
ble firm wishing to build strong 
national sales organization. Record 
shows 14 years of continuous, ag- 
gressive sales success in buyers’ 
markets only. Substantial salary 
plus incentive required. For resume, 
photo and interview write Box 
2599, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., New York City. 


WAR IS DECLARED! 


HOW MUCH will your sales 
increase in the next 2 years ° 


Hard-hitting sales promotion and merchandis- 
ing can keep you ahead in your field. Able 
young family man . . . solid selling, merchan- 
dising, advertising background . . . proved 
creative sales ability . . . experienced selling 
intangibles presently employed, seeks 
opportunity with future to direct merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion and customer relation 
activities. 


Write Box 2610, Sales Management 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
FEATURES 
of this sales producer in- 
clude personnel, psychology 

& testing, market analysis, 


advertising, training methods, public rela- 
tions . . . U of M postgrad Management. 
Age 37. Prefers share to straight salary. De- 
tails exchanged: 


BOX 2606, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 4th Ave., New York City 
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COMMENT 


WILL THERE BE 
MORE WOMEN SALES MANAGERS? 


An astonishing number of high school girls entered the 
“Selling as a Career” contest sponsored by the sales execu- 
tives clubs of the Nation. A remarkable number of girls— 
especially in New York—won honors in this contest. 


This interest in selling by teen-agers can have a far- 
reaching effect on the sales profession. To us it portends 
that more women will take up selling and, further, that 
some of them will demonstrate their abilities to move into 
sales management positions. There are isolated instances 
of it now (see p. 8). 


Will women sales executives approach their jobs differ- 
ently than men? In some respects, we have a hunch they 
will. For one thing, it is highly likely that women sales 
executives will be more alert to the nuances in selling than 
men; further, they will match the products to the mood 
of the prospects. 


Whether the girls who have entered the essay contest 
come into selling or move into executive positions, they can 
still deeply affect male salesmen and sales managers to- 
morrow. As wives of salesmen or sales executives, they 
will have a basic and sympathetic understanding of their 
husbands’ work. 


In future “Selling as a Career” contests perhaps some 
special effort should be made to encourage still more par- 
ticipation by girls. 


TV'S AT HOME 
AROUND THE AD TABLE 


Ben C. Duffy, president ‘of. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborne, called attention the other day to the almost 
automatic acceptance of TV by other media. As a former 
space and time buyer, he contrasted the feeling toward TV 
with the cold shoulder treatment accorded radio in its 
infancy. 


There is no doubt that television advertising has pulled 
up a chair around advertising’s family dinner table. It’s 
true that television is feeding largely from the profits 
created by radio and newspapers. From a revenue pro- 
ducing standpoint, TV will be in the nursing bottle stage 
for quite a while to come. But in the long run, competing 
media look for TV advertising to play its part in enlarg- 
ing the volume of all forms of advertising. 


The various media compete with each other just as hard 
as Ford and Chevrolet. But there is keen awareness that 
all media have a common stake in helping to enlarge the 
role of advertising. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association gave ample evidence of this thinking when it 
invited representatives of radio and television to address 
its convention. 


So TV’s not only sitting around advertising’s table— 
but the other members of the family have made it feel 
right at home. 
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GRAY BEARDS 
LOOK FOR SALES IDEAS 


In our smokestack chasing through the Middle Weg 
in the past couple of weeks we've been impressed by the 
number of older industrial sales executives who admit 
frankly that they need new sales ideas to help keep the 
wheels turning faster. For 10 years almost anything which 
could be produced could be sold. Emphasis was on pro- 
duction. 


But with the three old serving men of industrial selling 
—price, quality and delivery—again on a normal com- 
petitive basis, industrial sales managers are looking for 
that extra “plus” that locates prospects whose needs can 
be matched by the supplier. That extra “plus” often is 
creative selling. 


In order to develop ability to do creative selling we 
notice industrial executives are reviewing basic sales tech- 
niques. They are ‘studying their sales problems function- 
by-function. They want to know where they stand on: 


Selection of salesmen 

Sales training 

Sales incentives and compensation 

Price policies 

Sales aids 

Market potentials 

Advertising and merchandising of the advertising 
Product design and packaging 

Distributor relations 

Morale of the sales force 


Community relations 


This point-by-point inspection of selling helps to define 
the principles. There are thousands of new industrial sales- 
men who’ve never had any training in the principles. 
Mostly, they have grappled with the “for examples.” 
They most likely have not translated them into the princi- 
ples. It’s only when they do, that they start selling accord- 
ing to a tested, recognized pattern instead of by ear. 


One far-sighted industrial concern, as part of a co 
ordinated program, actually is teaching its salesmen how 
to use the telephone to secure personal appointments with 
top management in operations. It may seem too trivial to 
teach telephone technique. These salesmen did too—until 
they saw they could make more top appointments in less 
time and set the scene for a better personal presentation. 


Industry has broken its training into bits and pieces in 
the factory. It’s encouraging to see the sales management 
of these industrial companies approaching selling in the 
same way. Further, it’s stimulating to see old hands lead- 
ing the way. The new generation of salesmen—which will 
have to provide the orders to keep the wheels turning—'s 
particularly susceptible to new ideas. They are ready to 
follow the gray beards in creative selling. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Golf ball maker 


ANOTHER AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT SHORT STORY 


Last winter an Eastern manufacturer of a popular line 
of golf balls found himself trapped by a serious pro- 
duction problem. The nearby source, which had long 
supplied the vital centers for these balls, was unable 
to maintain delivery schedules. And any delay in pro- 
duction might put the golf ball maker “in the red” in- 
stead of “on the green” this season. 


Another source of supply was quickly located, but 
it was in the “distant” West. Question—could deliveries 
be made in time to keep production rolling and at a 


gets out of trap! 


cost that would keep price lines intact? Answer—Amer- 
ican Airlines Airfreight delivered the centers twenty- 
four hours later at a cost so low that similar deliveries 
were continued. The golf ball maker is back on the 
“fairway.” You may be playing one of these balls this 
week-end. This is but one of countless examples of how 
American Airlines Airfreight is benefiting American 
business. As a supplier or consumer you cannot afford 
to overlook the possibilities of this modern means of 
delivery, as versatile as it is valuable. For free litera- 
ture, write today to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Divi- 
sion, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 


To win women, use the Chicago Tribune— 
in which general grocery advertisers place 
more of their advertising expenditures than 
in any two other Chicago papers combined! 


te reach, Chicage women. clo as retailers do... wat the, Chicago Tribe. | 


